WHAT PRICE VICTORY? 
A Unit for This Week 


We are paying for the war in two ways — in money and 
in men. Casualty lists are long. But every dollar we spend to 
feed our forces, to dress them right, to keep the equipment 
they need coming up, to send drugs and doctors and nurses 
into the fight with them — these billions of dollars keep 
names off the casualty list. The bill is high, but we are able 
to pay. How much is the cost to each of us? 


HOW TO GET READY 

Take a poll of the class to find how many honestly feel 
they have made real sacrifices for the war. Tell them the 
result of the Gallup poll and compare it with the class an- 
swers. Assign “All for One, One for All” for study at home. 
Ask pupils to list their contributions. Put members of the 
family who are in the services at the tap of the list. Include 
work pupils do, War Stamps and Bonds they buy, shortages 
of things they need, things the family gives up to pay in- 
creased taxes. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Write on the board significant figures give in the article: 
cost of war to date, increased number of taxp yers and total 
taxes paid, estimated public debt in June, 1946. 

Now take up the question: “Where does the money go?” 
Discuss the large cost of modern equipment. How far must 
men and supplies be transported to European and Pacific 
fronts? How many men and women are overseas or in train- 
ing in this country? Why must we give lend-lease aid to 
other countries? What do they contribute in return? 

Next ask, “Where does the money come from?” Compare 
war bond sales and population of your community with 
those for the whole country. Are you buying your share? 
Parents are filing income tax estimates this month. How 
much more will they pay than they did four years ago? 
Remember that war costs sky-rocket the national debt. We 
can carry it if the national income stays high. High postwar 
employment and production are essential. How have we 
raised living standards in wartime? 


FOLLOW UP 

In preparation for April 25, review earlier articles which 
tell the cost of war to other nations which will meet at San 
Francisco. Compare their losses and their resources with our 
own. Then ask yourself how the United Nations can make 
sure that this vast expenditure for war paves the way for a 
world of peace and security. 

















QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


THE LOW COUNTRIES SEEK HIGH ROAD TO PEACE (p. 3) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How are the Flemings different from the Walloons? 

2. What materials does Belgium produce in large quan- 
tities for export trade? 

3. What African territories are under Belgian control? 

4. How much of Holland is below sea-level? 

5. What are Holland’s most important industries? 


Questions for Discussion: 


How have the Nazis caused widespread, long-term de- 
struction in Holland? (Salt deposited in soil of flooded 
areas. ) 

Why is world trade necessary to the prosperity of both 
Belgium and Holland? 


For Further Reference: 

“Front Line Continuous: Holland Revisited,” by C. Mor- 
gan, Atlantic Monthly, January, 1945. 

“Liberation: An Agenda,” Fortune, August, 1944. 

“Aid for Flooded Holland,” Science News Letter, De- 
cember 23, 1944. 

Activities: 

On an outline map of the world, color Holland and her 
empire. Draw in pictures of exports and indicate the trade 
routes they follow. Sumner Welles’ Guide to the Peace gives 
export facts. ° 

Make a colored topographical map of Belgium and Hol- 
land. Use different colors to show variations in land eleva- 
tion. When you have completed it, draw a heavy black line 
around areas which are below or just at sea level. 

Films: 

The Dutch Tradition: 16mm sound, playing time 27 min., 
service charge $2.50. Documentary of Holland and Nether- 
lands East and West Indies, peacetime background and fight 
against the Nazis. 

High Stakes in the East: 16mm sound, playing time 11 
min., rental $1.50 (color, $3.00). Vital importance of Dutch 
East Indies to economy of the United Nations. 

These films are available from Brandon Films, 1600 
Broadway, N. Y. C., if not obtainable at your local film 
source. 


Free Materials on Belgium: 


Write to the Belgian Information Center, 630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C., for free pamphlets. 


IN THIS ISSUE: Low Country Problems * U. S. War Efforts Are You Map 


Wise? | ° Austria as a Power ° 


General Forrest °¢ 


Air News ° Science 











COMING NEXT WEEK 


The Mexico City Conference — Meeting of 19 
American Republics to discuss their relation to the 
proposed world organization. 

World Trade “Yardstick”—the plans evolved at 
Bretton Woods for a world bank and a world stabili- 
zation fund. 

The Growth of the Patent Office — by Creighton J. 
Hill. 

The Arabian Nations, by Walter C. Langsam. 

Mary Ann Bickerdyke (Historical Picture Page). 

Know Your World — The Nazis’ Alpine Fortress. 

















“ALL FOR ONE, ONE FOR ALL” (p. 5) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How much has the war cost us to date? 

2. What was the total amount collected in federal taxes 
in 1944? 

3. How do our casualties to date compare with those ot 
World War I? 

4. What are some of the lend-lease supplies and services 
which we have contributed to our Allies? 

5. How have other nations aided us under lend-lease? 
Questions for Discussion 

What goods and services have you given up to help in- 
cres* ‘ver production and Jend-lease? 

How have medical discoveries and other scientific devel 
Oplicics welped to keep casualty lists shorter? 

What have been some of the major problems in trans- 
porting supplies to areas where they are needed? 
Activities: 

Make a pie-chart showing where the money to pay for 
the war is coming from. 

Make a chart showing the cost of this war compared with 
that of earlier wars America has fought in. 
For Further Reference: 

“Women at Work,” by La Verne Bradley, National Geo- 
graphic, August, 1944. 

“97 Out of Every 100 Are Saved,” New York Times Mag 
azine, December 31, 1944. 

Lend-Lease: Weapon for Victory, by Edward R. Stet 
tinius, Pocket Books edition, 25c 

“Three Years of It; America at War, 1941-1944,” by 
Frederick Lewis Allen, Harper's, December, 1944. 


OUR PEACE PLANNERS AT SAN FRANCISCO (p. 8) 


Head a bulletin-board space “The S. Team at San 
Francisco.” Print names of delegates on cards and thumb 
tack them in a row below the heading. Divide the class into 
seven groups and let each choose one delegate for study 
Make groups responsible for finding and posting material on 
why delegates were chosen, their past records, their opinions 
of the problems they face. Current Biography (H. W. Wilson 
Co.) is a good source for background facts. Let someone 
from each group sum up group findings in a brief talk 
entitled “Let Me Present .. . 











Start a San Francisco Confererice Scrapbook in which you 
can keep articles and news clippings to which you may wish 
to refer when the conference meetings open. 


JAPAN’S HOMEFRONT: HONSHU (p. 14) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. How many factory workers live and work in Tokyo? 
2. If you were bombing the city of Nagoya, what targets 
would you aim to hit? 

3. What is Japan’s most important industrial center? 

4. How long is the average working day in a papenene 
war plant? 

5. What proportion of Japan’s industrial work is done by 


children? 
Activities: 

Choose one pupil to act as an “inquiring reporter,” to 
stage an interview with two other students taking the parts 
of a teen-age Japanese boy and an average American school- 
boy. Let the class make up questions for the “reporter” to 
ask which will bring out the comparison between thé war 
effort and sacrifices of Japanese and American youth. 

Imagine that you are in charge of plans for a series of 
American bomber missions over Honshu. Make an outline 
map of the island, on which you locate objectives and the 
targets to be destroyed in each area. 


For Further Reference: 
“Major Targets for the Big Bombers” (with good map), 
Business Week, June 24, 1944. 


ARE YOU MAP WISE? (p. 12) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What things would a “truthful” map show correctly? 

2. Which two does a Mercator projection show best? 

3. How long have Mercator maps been in use? 

4. Which area is shown more accurately on a Mercator 
map, that of Alaska or that of the Philippines? 

Activities: 

Turn to several maps in your geography book, and in the 
library atlas. Examine the wall maps you use and the Na- 
tional Geographic maps. Look for a statement telling what 
kind of projection each map is. Not all maps give this fact, 
but many do. Pick out three or four maps with marked differ- 
ences. Try to describe these differences. List the kinds of 
projections you find and watch for explanations of them in 
later articles in this series. Fold a paper around the upper 
half of a globe as the article suggests. Cut carefully along 
the folds, removing paper which does not touch the globe. 
Place this pattern on a folded sheet of paper with the equa- 
tor along the fold, and cut around the other edges. Open the 
folded sheet. You will have a globe accurately transferred to 
a flat sheet. What are its shortcomings for your use? 

Key to “Know Your World Week” 

I. 8, 7, 10, 6, 1, 4, 5, 3, 2, 9. 

II. b, ec, b, c, b. 

III. Netherlands, Albert, Charles, Congo, industry-agriculture, 
Queen Wilhelmina, East Indies, Belgium, French, Belgium. 

= a; 4,85 oe 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Atlas of Global Geography, by Erwin 
Raisz, published by the Global Press 
and distributed by Harper & Bros. 
($3.50) is a new type of atlas. Its sixty- 
four pages of orthographic maps and 
charts (most of them in color) picture 
geographic facts affecting life and work 
in the areas of the world. They show 
forests, cultivated land, deserts, popu- 
lation of cities, typical products. A 
large section is given to the geography 
of world problems: languages, agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, disease, hunger, 
illiteracy, geopolitics. 

e © o 

Geography is a determining factor in 
world history, and Americans must gain 
new understanding of geographical facts 
basic to our relations with other coun- 
tries. This conviction has inspired Hans 
W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
to edited Compass of the World: A 
Symposium on Political Geography, with 
maps by Richard E. Harrison (Macmil- 
lan, $3.50). The editors have brought 
together varied opinions of eminent 
authorities. These deal with such sig- 
nificant topics as geopolitics, world air- 
ways, concept of the heartland, impor- 
tance of the north, population changes. 

° ° ° 


World Maps and Globes, by Irving 
Fisher and O. M. Miller (Essential 
Books, 270 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y., 
$2.50), explains in simple, non-techni- 
cal language how different types of 
maps are made, in what ways they are 
accurate or distorted representations, 
and how to use the ones best suited to 
various purposes. 

° ° o 

“Inability to think geographically, 
which exists even among many of our 
leaders, has appreciably crippled our 
diplomatic relations, hindered our for- 
eign trade, blunted our preparedness 
program, and interfered with our prose- 
cution of war.” In the hope of remedy- 
ing this condition, George T. Renner 
and a group of able associates have 
written Global Geography (Crowell, 
$3.75). After a brief treatment of the 
physical make-up of the world, the au- 
thors discuss in detail the effects of 
geographical factors on human affairs. 

° ° & 

Europe: An Atlas of Human Geogra- 
phy, by Marthe Rajchman (William 
Morrow, $2.00), contains clear maps 
and charts showing resources, industries, 
population trends, communications and 
boundaries. The text is concise and read- 
able. There are sections on the charac- 
teristics of each country, with sugges- 
tions as to postwar economics, politics 
and diplomacy. 


FREE! ...to Teachers! 


Here is a book that will be helpful in your 
class discussions on life insurance! — 


HANDBOOK 





OF LIFE INSURANCE 


by R. Wilfred Kelsey and Arthur C. Daniels 


published jointly by Institute of Life Insurance and G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 


Complete with CLASS INSTRUCTION KIT 


Discussion Questions with Answers, Quiz Questions with 


Answers, and large, colored Wall Chart—at no cost! 


1rH_ 70,000,000 people in this 
Wisndes owning life insurance 
in the regular life insurance com- 
panies and with 95% of the men and 
women of our Armed Forces owning 








Teachers are enthusiastic 
_ about the book! Here are 


some typical comments: 


“Best information that is writ- 
ten on the subject” 


“Excellent material” 
“We found it very helpful” It is designed to answer the ques- 
tions which are uppermost in your 


“Gives basic and general eyes 
students’ minds, such as: 


knowledge which all young 
people should have” 


“It is the most complete in- 
formation that we have found 
on the study of life insurance” 


“This is the best material we 
have been able to find. Thanks 
for the splendid service ren- 


dered” 


“Very helpful—wording easy 
to understand” 

















/ SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY AND KIT 


ah’ 


Fill out and mail the coupon today for your 
free desk copy and Class Instruction Kit. 


Department of Information, Institute of Life Insurance 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation, please send my desk copy of the HANDBOOK OF 
LIFE INSURANCE, together with the Class Instruction Kit and large, colored 
wall chart. (Extra copies of the book for students’ use, 10¢ each.) 


National Service Life Insurance, it is 
no wonder that our young people are 
asking more and more questions about 
this important part of the modern 
family’s security program. 


The Handbook of Life Insurance 
was prepared in response to requests 
received by the Institute of Life In- 
surance from teachers and students 
in all parts of the country for life 
insurance information of a simplified 
and understandable nature suitable 
for classroom use. 


How does insurance provide security? 
How did life insurance originate? 
What is done with premium dollars? 
What is an annuity? 

How is your premium figured? 

How to select a company. 

What is your priority of needs? 

Why do young people buy insurance? 
How to safeguard policy benefits. 

Is there‘any advantage in changing poli- 
cies?—and many more! 























Name 

Course 
Position of Study 
School 
Street 
City Zone No. State. 
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16 MM. SOUND FEATURES 
Show ann toned Classtes / 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (RKO) 
Raymond Massey, Ruth Gordon, Gene Lockhart 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES (Universal) 


George Sanders, Margaret Lindsoy 


LITTLE WOMEN (RKO) 


Kotherine Hepburn, Joan Bennett, Pau! Lukas 


HUNCHBACK OF NOTRE DAME (RKO) 
Charles Loughton, Moureen O'Hara, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Thomas Mitchell 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS (RKO) 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke, Freddie Bartholomew 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 
Elaine Benson, Hay Petrie, Ben Webster 


Note: Advance location opprovol 
RKO ond Universal subjects. 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects available 
for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. Division 
of INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL 
and TELEVISION CORP. 


25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-3 New York 19 
19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, il. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif 
3022 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 


required for 








New 160-page catalog and subscription 
to Lagniappe, Our drama newspaper, free 
On request. Tested plays for groups of all 

ages, by one of the nation’s leading edu- 
cational publishers. For schools, colleges, 
churches, Grange, Little Theatres. 


manOW, PETERSON EVANSTON, ILL. 


2 1920 Ridge Ave 


ove Seaman 


cational group 
ng students o ushers 1ith Year. 
42 Day Adven I $325 
+d Dy Me Unt ir, $265 
‘nH nison Bay 
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INTERNATIONAL ‘TRAVEL ASSN 
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By FRANKLIN R. ZERAN 


Scholastic Vocational Editer 


The Role of the Teacher in Guidance 


AS the teacher a part in the guidance 
program or is it only for the expert? 

This question can best be answered if 
we think of guidance as a staff service 
which can make instruction, supervi- 
sion, and administration more effective 
in their performance. 

This means that all teachers must act 
as a team so that each individual boy 
and girl will have the benefit of their 
collective thinking and acting. 

Each teacher can assist in one or 
more of the guidance functions. For 
example, facts must be available about 
each pupil as an individual — his school 
health record, test results, hob- 
bies, etc. Since the value of these data 
lies in their cumulative nature it can be 
seen that all teachers have a part in their 
compilation. 


record, 


This inventory is only a tool. It 
should be used for such things as pupil 
conferences, parent edu- 
cational and vocational planning, job 
placement, referrals, and training. 

Each teacher is in a position to re- 
veal to her pupils the types of jobs for 
in her’ subject is es- 
sential. Some may desire to assist in 
making a community occupational sur- 
vey, while others, such as the English 
could take the tabulations and 
write up the results. The librarian may 
be the one best suited to gather 
and file materials on occupational in- 
formation, yet all teachers should be on 


conferences, 


| the lookout to assist. For example, here 


are a few sources of materials: 


Shall I Be a Farmer? Office of Infor- 
Pg Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 34 pp. Single copies free 
as long as supply lasts. 

2. Your Future in Pharmacy. 
Pharmacy Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 620 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. Apply for free copy. 
3. Secretaryship as a Career Field and 
Accountancy as a Career Field. National 
Council of Business Schools, Washington, 
6, D. C. 10 cents each. 

4. Shorthand Re porting as a Profession. 
The Gregg College, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2, Ill. Apply i free copy 

5. Geology as a Career. Lehigh Univer 
sity, Bethlehem, Pa. Apply for free copy. 

6. New Career Opportunities in the 
Building Industry for High School Gradu- 
ates Planning to Enter College. Johns- 
Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y 
Apply for free copy. 

7. What Is Librarianship? Graduate Li- 
brary School, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. Apply for free copy. 

8. Social Service — Career Opportunities. 
Wartime Committee on Personnel, P.O. 


National 


Box 58, Madison Square Station, New York 
10, N. Y. Apply for free copy. 

9. Job Training for Victory — Wustrated 
Chart. 3rd Edition. Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

10. Military Service. Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 

11. Schools and Rates for Navy Men. 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Free. 

12. Vocational Guide, 
liography 
Research 


an annotated bib- 
published monthly by Science 
Associates, Chicago, IIl., is an 
excellent source for occupational materials. 
$5.00 a vear. 

Visual aids, such as the 10 film strips 
based on the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles classifications as well as the 10 
on specific occupations or industries by 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and the six on job op- 
portunities in the Navy, Naval Aviation, 
Army Air Forces, Coast Guard, and the 
Merchant Marine by the Society of Visu- 
al Education, Chicago, IIl., are use- 
ful devices to be used by any teacher 
at either junior or senior high school 
level. 

Librarians and teachers of homemak- 
ing, shop, agriculture, and commercial 
subjects should be especially interested 
in collecting information on training op- 
portunities offered in colleges, trade 
schools, vocational schools, hospitals, 
apprenticeship, distributive education, 
diversified occupations, and part-time 
jobs Perhaps these persons could func- 
tion best as a committee. 

In nearly every school, some teacher 
is interested in knowing what happens 
to the graduates and drop-outs. A com- 
mittee of teachers, with each one as- 
suming responsibility for specific parts 
of the follow-up study, is a successful 
method. 

The satisfactory placement of each 
pupil in each class is the aim of all 
teachers. This aim necessitates the use 
of good guidance practices and reveals 
the need for a good, cumulative record. 
Job placement is equally necessary. The 
administrator should have someone as- 
sume responsibility for this phase of 
the work. 

While a schoo] should have at least 
one part-time counselor, all teachers 
will do counseling at times. Because 
the classroom teacher is in everyday 
contact with her pupils, she is in a stra- 
tegic position to discover individual 
strengths and weaknesses. She, more 
than anyone else, is able to ascertain 
when a pupil needs assistance. 
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SAFETY IN BELGIUM 


These Belgian youngsters, 
looking out a convent win- 


dow, are refugees from the 
battle zone. The civil af- — 
fairs division of the U.S. ~ 
Army houses and 3 
them while they wait for 
the roar of battle to cease, 
that they may return to 
what is left of their homes. 
The American Red Cross 
lady taking care of them 
is Minna Falk of New York. 


(Harris & Ewing photo) 
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“ALL FOR ONE, 
ONE FOR ALL” 


- The American contribu- ~ 


tion in Men, Money and — 
Machines toward win- 
ning this war 
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AND LOOK UP IN 
THE TOP WINDOW, 
QUICKIE -~THERE'S 
A GIRL UP THERE! 


/ QUIET, QUICKIE! 

| HEAR SOMETHING 
BAD -- SOMEONE'S 
YELLING FIRE! 






































HURRY, QUICKIE! 
YOU GO TURN IN AN 
ALARM. |'M GOING 
UP ANO GET HER! 


THERE'S A LOT OF SMOKE COMING 
OUT OF THAT WINDOW — HEY! 
THAT GIRL HAS COLLAPSED! 











| SURE HOPE 

ICKIE GOT TH 
FI DEPARTMENT. 
THIS FLOOR'S ABOUT 
READY TO FALL THROUGH. 
WHEW —WHAT “SMOKE! 




























"2 6," 
FLIGHTS OF STAIRS TO THE TOP STORY. THE GIRL HAS 
SLIPPED FROM THE WINDOW TO THE FLOOR. 


















S BOY! I'LL BET"R.C.” 
WISHES HE WAS SIT- 
TING DOWN DRINKING 

ROYAL CROWN COLA (° 


Ari --THEY 
GOT HERE. AND 
THEYVE SPREAD A 
LIFE NET! OVER YOU 
60, MISS—IT'S THE 
ONLY WAY OUT! 





“RC.” SEES THE FIREMEN CATCH THE GIRL SAFELY AND 
THEN JUMPS HIMSELF! 









WINDOW... DROPS HER INTO A NET HELD BY FIREMEN BELOW 
















COWBOY STAR JIMMY WAKELY SAYS: 


SURE THING! (T 
DOES TASTE BEST! 


HOW CAN | EVER THANK) SO'S THIS WW YOURE WELCOME, 
YOU FOR SAVING MY ROYAL CROWN } MISS—AND QUICKIES 
LIFE? YOU'RE" { RIGHT-ITS THE ONLY 
COLA THAT'S BEST 
BY TASTE-TEST! 





















Cowboy star Jimmy Wakely has a sharp 
taste for colas! He tried leading colas in 
paper cups and picked the one that 
tasted best. It was Royal Crown Cola! 
““RC’s my favorite ‘quick-up’ treat!"’ 
says Jimmy. Try it today! 2 full glasses 
in each 5€ bottle. 











“SONG OF THE RANGE” COLA 
a Monogram picture Best by Taste-Tes?’ / S 
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The tow Countries Goek 


OW topographically but high in the esteem of their Allies 
are the so-called Low Countries — Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands. If Poland, first to fight back the Nazi hordes, has 
justly been called United Nation Number One, then Belgium 
and the Netherlands rank as Number Two and Number 
Three on the honor roll of this war. 

These two neighboring countries — Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands — have been prominently in the news in recent weeks. 
They are both democratic, constitutional monarchies and 
possess a common historical heritage. (At one time they were 
united in one domain.) On the same day, both were invaded 
by the Germans. Conquered, they remained undefeated. 
Today liberated Belgium and ‘partially-freed Holland are 
faced with the problem of feeding their starving populations 
and rebuilding their devastated lands. 


“The Cockpit of Europe” 


But these are merely the broad outlines; now for a close-up 
of the picture. Belgium has an area about the size of the 
state of Maryland (11,775 square miles), and a population 
more than four times as large (8,386,553) She is the most 
densely populated country on the European continent, 
averaging 712 people to a square mile. By her geographic 
position, Belgium forms the natural meeting ground of the 
nations of Western Europe and also, unfortunately, thei 
battleground. She has been called, for this reason, “the cock: 
pit of Europe.” 

The population of Belgium is divided into two national 
groups — the Flemings and the Walloons. They are different 
in race and language, and inhabit separate regions. The 
Flemings, occupying the northern half of the country, speak 
Flemish, a tongue closely akin to Dutch, and cling to Flem- 
ish traditions. They are, for the most part, farmers. The 
Walloons, on the other hand, dwelling in the industrialized 


Belgium and the Netherlands grapple with the 
problem of rebuilding their devastated lands 


MARCH 12, 1945 





A Dutch family wades through the flooded streets of Flush- 
ing, Holland, after retreating Nazis blasted the dikes 
and let in the ocean to impede advancing British troops. 


southern part, speak French, or more correctly Walloon 
which is a dialect of French. 

The rivalry between the two racial groups has been Bel- 
gium’s major domestic headache. French was the official 
language until 1870 when, as a result of vigorous agitation on 
the part of the Flemings, Flemish was given an equal foot- 
ing. Today, Belgium has two official languages. 

In their struggle for survival, the overcrowded Belgians 
have reclaimed strips of land from the sea by means of dikes, 
and have fertilized sterile waste lands. Every foot of ground 
is made to produce the utmost possible. The yield per acre 
is reputed to be the highest in the entire world. Yet, despite 
this intensive agriculture Belgium is unable to supply enough 
food for all of her people and is dependent on imports from 
ther countries. 

To pay for these imports, Belgium exports manufactured 
-ommodities — glass, brick, iron, steel bars and yarns. Three 
times as many Belgians are engaged in industry as in agri- 
culture. Belgium produced before the war close to four mil- 
lion metric tons of steel annually. Other large industries are 
textiles, cement and glass. 

The country possesses one colony, the rich Congo in 
Africa, which is considerably larger in population (10,383,- 
929) and ninety times as great in area (902,082 square 
miles) as the motherland. In addition, Belgium holds a man- 
date over two districts of former German East Africa. But it 
is chiefly on Europe that Belgium is dependent economically. 

Belgium, as a political entity, was “born” on October 14, 
1880 when she proclaimed her independence from the Neth- 
erlands. Her neutrality was guaranteed by all the major 
powers, including Prussia. But despite this treaty, Germany 
invaded the kingdom on August 2, 1914, shortly after the 
outbreak of the first World War. The Kaiser denounced his 











pledge to the Belgians as “a scrap of paper.” Most of the 
country was occupied by the enemy. Her army, ander the 
soldier King, Albert, fought valorously against the Germans 
from 1914 to 1918. 

Belgium became a victim of German aggression for the 
second time on May 10, 1940. Without a declaration of war 
and in defiance of solemn pledges made a few days earlier, 
Hitler’s grey hordes swept across the borders. France and 
Britain rushed to Belgium’s aid. But it was a case of “too 
little and too late.” The Belgian army, a half-million strong, 
fought gallantly until May 28 when, completely encircled 
and having exhausted all means of defense, it surrendered to 
superior Nazi numbers. King Leopold III was taken prisoner 
by the Germans. 

The Belgian government retired to London and from there 
pursued the war effort as one of the United Nations. Within 
occupied Belgium, an underground army of 50,000 patriots 
continued the fight against the Nazi oppressors. 

Then came the long-awaited day of liberation. On Sep- 
tember 8, 1944 the Belgian government headed by Premier 
Hubert Pierlot returned to Brussels. Prince Charles, brother 
of Leopold III, took the oath as Regent to serve in the 
absence of the King. 

Release from the Nazi yoke did not solve Belgium’s prime 
problem — the shortage of food, fuel and clothing. Allied 
shipping was tied up in supplying the fighting fronts. Cold, 
hungry and unemployed, the populace turned against the 
government. Last month, the government of Premier Pierlot 
. resigned. A new government of “national unity” was formed 
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Demonstrators parade in Brussels, Belgium, demanding im- 
mediate punishment of all who worked with the Germans. 
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by the Socialist leader Achille van Acker. In his first press 
interview, the new Premier declaréd that he plans to ask the 
Allies for a half-million tons of shipping a month to save the 
nation. The survival of his government depends chiefly upon 
Allied ability to comply with this request. 

The situation in Holland is not entirely similar. Only a, 
minor portion of the country — three of the eleven provinces, 
two million population — has been “liberated thus far. 


The Land of Dikes 


The Netherlands is a small country with a large empire. 
The mother country has a population of 9,090,000 and an 
area of 12,862 square miles, about the size of Connecticut 
and New Jersey combined. But her globe-girdling empire 
(consisting of the Netherlands East Indies, the Netherlands 
West Indies, and South American possessions) comprises 
790,000 square miles with over 70,000,000 people. 

Fully one-fourth of Holland proper is below sea-level, re- 
claimed and protected by dikes of which there are 1,500 
miles. Although less than a third of the total land is arable, 
Dutch agriculture adequately supplies the needs of its peo- 
ple. The principal industries are shipbuilding, manufacture 
of machinery, textiles and chemical products. As in the case 
of Belgium, Dutch prosperity depends on favorable world 
trade conditions 

The reigning sovereign is the 65-year old Queen Wilhel- 
mina. The country succeeded in preserving her neutrality 
in the first World War but her luck did not hold out in this 
war. On the same day that the Hitlerites invaded Belgium, 
they also marched into Holland. Unprepared for war, the 
country was overrun in less than a week. The royal family 
and the cabinet escaped to London where they established a 
government-in-exile. This was the first blow. The second 
blow came in 1942 when the Japs attacked and conquered 
the Netherlands East Indies. Ever since, the indomitable 
Dutch have been fighting on three fronts — underground in 
Nazi-held Holland, in western Europe within the ranks of 
the liberating Allied forces, and in the Pacific against Japan. 
Last year, the Dutch flag was flying again in New Guinea 
and in the southern districts of Holland. This year may see 
the complete redemption of the homeland and the colonies. 

Meanwhile in occupied Holland, the Nazis are systemati- 
cally starving the population: Revenge-mad Germans are 
destroying the dikes and sluices. More than a million acres 
ot land have been flooded. After the country’s complete lib- 
eration, the first problem will be to find living space for the 
several million evacuees from the flooded areas (it will be 
several years before the acres covered by salt water will be 
able to produce crops). 

In the liberated southern portion of the Netherlands, there 
is also an acute shortage of food and consumer goods. Last 
month, following the example of the Pierlot government, 
the Netherlands government-in-exile presented its resigna- 
tion. Queen Wilhelmina promptly asked Premier Pieter S. 
Gerbrandy to form a new cabinet on a broader basis, offer- 
ing representation to the resistance movements within Hol- 
land, which had accused the previous cabinet of delaying 
the punishment of alleged pro-Nazis. 

As one political “doctor” put it, there is nothing wrong 
with the Low Countries which a good diet and a long 
period of peace could not cure. 
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Standing at the threshold of victory, America 


reviews its contribution to the United Nations 


HE American people are taking stock. As the nation pre- 

pares for the April conference in San Francisco which 
will usher in a world organization to keep the peace, our 
people are looking back over the road they have traveled 
the past five years. 

They are remembering the afternoon of May 16, 1940. 
President Roosevelt spoke that afternoon, officially announc- 
ing the start of a giant defense program. On that day, the 
U. S. Army consisted of a half million men and officers. The 
total Army and Navy air force consisted of. 5047 planes, of 
which not more than 500 were combat planes fit for battle. 

The Navy had 389 ships, many of them old, organized to 
fight in one ocean at a time. We had enough shells for a 
four-day battle on World War I scale. Our capacity for mak- 
ing explosives was so small that one explosion in Bayonne, 
New Jersey, late in the summer of that year, wiped out a 
third of the country’s entire production facilities. We had 
446 tanks, with no more than 50 fit for service. 


“The Arsenal of Democracy” 


How different the picture is today. The United States is at 
the peak of its strength. From a half million, our armed 
forces have grown to 12,000,000 men. We have more tanks, 
more guns, more ships, more planes than any other country 
in the world. We stand at the threshold of victory. 

The American people know that their contribution to that 
victory has been enormous. It hasn’t been cheap. In lives, 
money and goods, they have paid a heavy price for the gains 
that have been made so far, with no family exempt from 
paying its share. 

Yet we have been able to do this with comparatively little 
suffering. According to a recent Gallup poll, only 36 per 
cent of the population feels that it has made real sacrifices. 
Blessed with a location that gave it time to prepare, blessed 
with rich natural resources, skilled manpower, and great 
industrial capacity, America has been able to shoulder its 
wartime burden, and at the same time, raise its standard of 
living. 

Just how much the total bill for the war will come to is 
indicated in figures recently released by the Treasury De- 
partrhent. To date, the war has cost us 238 billion dollars, 
seven times the cost of World War I. Another source esti- 
mates that we spend each day, approximately three times the 
total cost of the War of 1812, and twice the cost of the 
Mexican War. The spending in 50 days equals the total out- 
lay for the Civil War, including pensions all the way to 1938, 

Where has this money come from? Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Henry Morgenthau, Jr. says that nearly half, or 46 per 
cent, has come straight out of the pockets of the American 
people, in taxes. Only 4,000,000 people paid Federal taxes 
1945 
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in 1940. Today, nearly 50,000,000 Americans are listed as 
taxpayers, and this March 15 there will no doubt be addi- 
tions to the list. In 1944, more than 42 billion dollars was 
collected in taxes, an increase of more than 10 billion over 
the previous year. 


Fighting Dollars 


With only 46 per cent of the war bill paid out of current 
taxes, the Government has had to raise the balance some 
other way. This it has done by borrowing. In his annual 
budget message to Congress in January, the President esti- 
mated the public debt would approach 300 billion dollars 
by June, 1946. This represents mostly, money borrowed 
from the people through the sale of War Bonds, and money 
borrowed from the banks and ‘business through the sale of 
other Government securities. 

Although this huge public debt has been viewed with mis- 
giving by some people, it is generally realized that heavy 
borrowing is unavoidable in financing an all-out war. The 
Treasury also has assured us that there is no question of the 
country’s ability to pay off this debt. 

Not to be measured in dollars and cents is the price the 
nation has paid in lives. On February 8th, the War Depart- 
ment announced that American combat casualties (dead, 
missing and wounded) total 764,584. These losses are 
greater than American battle losses of World War I, or the 
battle losses of both sides in the Civil War. 

Our casualties would be far greater were it not for the 
miracles that are being accomplished in military medicine. 
The great majority of the wounded are healed and returned 
to active duty. In previous conflicts bacteria killed more 
men than bullets, but this time we have lost few men from 
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Up to now, World War Il has cost the United States 238 
billion dollars, seven times the cost of World War I. 





disease. Speed in transporting the wounded to hospitals has 
saved many lives that might otherwise have been lost. 
Thousands of severely wounded men are flown here every 
month. They are settled in a hospital in less than a day after 
leaving Britain. 


Equipment Saves Lives 


Above all, we have been able to save lives because of the 
quality and quantity of supplies issued to our Army. It is 
generally agreed that no Army in the field today is as well 
dressed, well fed, and well equipped as ours. As a Govern- 
ment spokesman put it, “To a significant degree we have 
been able to exchange equipment for casualties.” Just how 
vast a flow of equipment is going from production line to 
battle line was indicated recently by General Marshall. He 
reported that in two months we sent more supplies to the 
European front than were sent during all of World War I. 
This does not include what was sent during the same period 
to the Pacific, and in lend-lease aid to our Allies 

American equipment won battles against the enemy be 
fore we entered the war. In the hands of the British and the 
Russians, it helped hold back the Nazi war machine, and 
gave us time to build up our own forces. Leo T. ‘Crowley, 
chief of the Foreign Economic Administration, reviewed 
the achievements of lend-lease when he asked the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee lately to extend this program for 
a third year: He told how we had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the Russian offensive. Red Army men are racing 
through German territory in American trucks and tanks, and 
are moving supplies on railroads built with American-made 
equipment. 


WAR BACKGROUND 





\Vhen a Russian officer picks up a field telephone, it is 


likc!y to be one of the 330,000 such phones we have sup- # 


plied. His voice travels over some of the 1,000,000 miles of 
telephone cable sent under lend-lease. Twelve thousand 
planes, 6,000 tanks, 295,000 tons of explosives are some of 
the supplies that have helped the Russians hammer the 
enemy. 

Other countries, too, have benefited. French and British 
ships have been repaired in American shipyards. Food and 
ammunition have gone to China, to the Poles, the French, 
the Yugoslavs and all the United Nations. 


Lend-Lease Teamwork 


Mr. Crowley also stressed the fact that lend-lease is by 
no means a one-way proposition. More than 90 per cent of 
the food requirements of American troops in the South and 
Central Pacific have been furnished under reverse lend-lease 
by Australia and New Zealand. The entire output of Britain’s 
sheet steel rolling industry was taken for three months to 
provide equipment needed in the Normandy invasion. 
French and Belgian factories are providing us with needed 
items. Lend-lease, in other words, is a program of mutual 
aid. Each nation contributes what it can. 

Aside from making war equipment, we had to get it into 
the hands of our Allies. American engineers achieved super- 
human feats of skill and endurance. They have helped 
change the face of the world. Their spirit is expressed in the 
words of Brigadier General Lewis A. Pick, who built the 
Ledo Road. “This road is going to be built, mud, and rain, 
and malaria be hanged!” The road was built, and China is 
getting the goods now, more than ever before. 

When Nazi submarines infested the water on the north- 
ern route to Russia, another and safer way to deliver our 
supplies had to be found. To Iran, on the southern borders 
of Russia, went our engineers. They rebuilt railroads and 
truck routes. In temperatures that reached 170 degrees, they 
expanded the capacities of Persian Gulf ports, deepening 
the harbors and building piers and docks to absorb the flow 
of materials. And Russia got the goods, more than ever 
before. 


“Guns and Butter” 


In money, men, services, and supplies then, we have 
done our share. It has been a big share, and it has cost us 
much. But the American people have known, since the days 
of Washington, that freedom cannot be purchased over the 
bargain counter. In this war, as in all other wars throughout 
our history, they were ready to give what it takes. 

In spite of this, most Americans are better off today than 
they were before we entered the fight. While they cannot 
get things like automobiles and radios, they are better paid, 
better fed, and better clothed than they used to be. Farm 
and factory production has exceeded the most optimistic 
predictions. We have learned that the United States is one 
country rich enough to supply both “guns and butter” (war 
goods as well as civilian products). 

In the meantime, the American people are going ahead 
with winning the war, mindful of the fact that this goal can 
be reached only if the home front strives harder to match 
the accomplishments of the men on the fighting front. 
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Historical Pictures 
Rudolf of Habsburg gets news of his election as king 
of the Germans (from a painting by Knackfuss, 1273). 


A USTRIA erit in orbe ultima — Austria will endure on earth 
forever! This supposed prophecy, centuries old, has 
helped to keep up the courage of patriotic Austrians through 
the ages. And it may be effective even today. 

The history of Austria goes back a thousand years. In 976 
this territory was separated from Bavaria by the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Otto II, who converted it into the Ostmark or 
Eastern March. A march in those days was a border district 
whose ruler was respogsible for the defense of part of the 
frontier. The rulers of marches were variously called Mark- 
grafen, margraves, or marquis. Because communications 
were slow, they were giveri wide power to act in an emer- 
gency without first consulting the emperor. To this job in 
the new Ostmark the ambitious Leopold of Babenberg was 
appointed. 


A Bohemian King Misjudges 

Leopold and his successors gradually added more and 
more of the surrounding territory to their domain. By 1156, 
when Austria became a duchy, it embraced the districts of 
Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and Gorizia. The first Duke of 
Austria was a Babenberg, Henry “Jasomirgott” (Henry 
“Yes-with-God’s-help”), named for his habit of repeating 
these words at every opportunity. 

The Babenbergs died out, and for some years in the 13th 
century Austria came under the rule of Ottocar II of Bo- 
hemia. Ottocar’s title, however, was disputed by Rudolf of 
Habsburg, King of the Germans. And thereby, as the saying 
goes, hangs a tale. 

Rudolf -was born in 1218, into a family of Swiss counts 
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who owned the castle of Habichtsburg. From this word 


‘ Habichtsburg, meaning Hawk’s Castle, comes the name 


Habsburg, which therefore should never be spelled Haps- 
burg. Rudolf was a powerful fighter and a righteous man. 
He was elected King of the Germans in 1273. 

The imperial electors chose Rudolf for several reasons. For 
about twenty years before his election there had been chaos 
in the empire. Someone was needed who could command 
respect and restore order. But this someone must not be too 
strong, lest he limit the power of the electors themselves and 
of the other big German nobles. Rudolf was an upright man, 
and his immediate family possessions were so small that he 
could hardly become a threat to the more powerful princes. 

But in this second part of their calculations the electors 
were mistaken. Rudolf was fair-minded. He also was ag- 
gressive and determined to get all that he regarded as right 
fully his. His neighhor, the Bishop. of Basel, realized at once 
that the electors would soon be astonished. According to an 
old story, when he heard of Rudolf’s election, he prayed: 
“Oh Lord God, sit tight upon Thy throne lest the Count of 
Habsburg shove Thee off!” 


The Habsburg Dynasty Begins 


Rudolf promptly added to his family domain by demand- 
ing that Ottocar give~him Austria. In the absence of a 
legitimate heir, Austria, under feudal law, belonged to the 
king. When Ottocar refused, Rudolf resorted to force, The 
Bohemian was slain in battle in 1276. And from that time 
forward until 1918 — for 642 years — the fortunes of Austria 
and the Habsburgs were intertwined. 

As in the case of all other great dynasties, some of the 
Habsburg rulers were weak, some were cruel, some brought 
misery to their people. But many were strong and able. And 
by spreading their strong, if autocratic, protection over the 
many peoples of central Europe théy fulfilled an important 
historic function. 

Early in the 19th century a Bohemian patriot and historian, 
Francis Palacky, wrote in this connection: “If Austria had 
not existed,” he said, “it would have been necessary to invent 
her.” He meant that only through a forced unity could Aus- 
trians, Czechs, Slovaks, Magyars, Croats, Slovenes, Ruth- 
enians, Poles, and other smaller peoples have survived the 
centuries of turmoil that characterized Europe’s emergence 
into the modern world. 

Having said this much, he pointed out that Austria’s his- 
toric mission was completed, and that the individual peoples 
now had a right to their independent existence. Through 
his writings and those of others, the spirit of separatism grew 
in 19th century Austria and led to much unrest. After World 
War I this separation found expression in the break-up of 
the old monarchy and the creation of a number of small 
succession states. 


BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 



































































FRANCISCO 


ASHINGTON observers were very much encouraged — 
18 particularly those veterans who can remember back to 
Woodrow Wilson’s 1919 attempt to establish a “brave new 


| © world” — by President Roosevelt's appointment of the Ameri- 


can delegates to the United Nation conference at San Fran- 
cisco on April 25. ° 

In shaping the League of Nations in 1919, President Wil- 
son sought advice and counsel only from men of his own 
circle and party and thereby irritated the Senate. This was 
by no means the sole cause of the League’s defeat in the 
Senate but it was a major contributing factor. President 
Roosevelt, seeking to avoid that error and keep the United 

* Nations issue on a non-partisan plane, announced that he 
would invite persons of various shades of opinion to serve 
as delegates to the San Francisco meeting. 

Secretary of State Stettinius will head the delegation. 
Former Secretary of State Hull will serve as senior adviser 
to the American group. Two men of each party have been 
invited from Congress: Senator Tom Connall: of Texas and 
Representative Sol Bloom of New York, both Democrats, 
and Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan and Repre- 
sentative Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey, Republicans. 
Senator Connally is chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and Senator Vandenberg is author of the resolution 
proposing an immediate agreement by the Allies to keep 
Germany and Japan permanently demilitarized. 

In addition, Commander Harold Stassen, former Gover- 
nor of Minnesota, an outstanding figure in the Republican 
party as well as a stalwart and forward-looking advocate of 
international collaboration, has been named. Rounding out 
the delegation will be Dr. Virginia Gildersleeve, dean of 
Barnard College. 

There is not the slightest doubt that Mr. Hull will be 
asked to preside at the San Francisco conference. He was 
the chief architect of the Declaration of Moscow from which 
the Pacific Coast meeting ascends and but for his health 

_would still be Secretary of State. In accepting his resigna- 
tion from that post, President Roosevelt referred to him as 
father of the United Nations and expressed the hope that he 
would serve as chairman of the conference which even then 
(January) was being planned. 


Recognizing the Senate’s Role 


The selection of members of Congress was made in recog- 
nitign of the part which the Senate will play in approving 
the charter of the security organization to be drafted at San 
Francisco. In addition, the Congressional delegation is drawn 
from those members in each party who are friendly to the 
idea of international collaboration for peace. Representative 
Sol Bloom of New York is chairman of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and Representative Eaton is ranking 
minority member of the same committee. 

Secretary of State Stettinius will be Mr. Roosevelt’s per- 
sonal representative and spokesman among the American 
delegates. He won his spurs as 'a successful diplomat in 
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handling the Dumbarton Oaks meeting and he goes along 
with the President in his personal viewpoint. 

Dr. Gildersleeve has been interested in international peace 
plans ever since the attempts in 1919 to establish the League 
of Nations. She is a former president of the International 
Association of University Women. She attended the dinner 
in 1918 when Woodrow Wilson first enunciated his Fourteen 
Points. 

The selection of Commander Stassen, now on duty in the 
Pacific, is linked to the fact that Mr. Roosevelt thinks well 
of Senator Joseph H. Ball, Republican, of Minnesota. Sen- 
ator Ball backed Stassen for the Republican nomination for 
President in 1944, and later publicly announced himself for 
Mr. Roosevelt, solely on the international issues. 

The most significant aspect of the choice of San Francisco 
is, of course, that it faces the Pacific. The League of Nations 
sufferéd from the feeling that it was a European organiza- 
tion. This was felt not only in the United States but also in 
Europe itself. The League grew out of a war in Europe and 
became preoccupied with European affairs. Its permanent 
headquarters was in Europe. This time it promises to be 
different. It is even possible that San Francisco may become 
the permanent home of the’ coming world security organi- 
zation. 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer 
This time they are working together. 
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Nathan Bedford Forrest (1821-1877) 
"First with the Most” —_ 


ENERAL Nathan B. Forrest did not say, “Git thar fustest with the mostest.” 
He did say that the way to win was to “get there first with the most men.” 
Forrest seldom had the “most.” But he did get there first, hit hard, and make 
the enemy think that he had the “most.” Forrest's men fought as mounted 


infantrymen—they got there on horseback and fought 


the Commandos and paratroopers of the War between the States. 

Forrest's military career started at the age of 40 when he enlisted as a 
private in the Confederate Army. He had no military training and little for- 2. Trapped near Rome, 
mal education of any sort. But in four years he won the rank of lieutenant Georgia, Streight asked for 
general. General Joseph E. Johnston, Confederate commander, called For- | 9 parley. By moving his four 
rest “the greatest soldier of his time,” and British military experts long have guns back and forth across 


studied Forrest's campaigns. 
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a hill, Forrest convinced 
Streight it was futile to resist. 








GENERAL FORREST, WEVE WE ‘EM IN THEIR 
BEEN ‘RIDING ANDO FIGHTING SADDLES / WEVE GOT 
FOR FIVE DAYS! THE 
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1. When Colonel Abel Streight’s Union raiders 
invaded Alabama and Georgia in 1863, For- 
rest’s cavalry slashed at them night and day. 

















3. A commander who liked 

hand-to-hand combat, General 
Forrest always ordered his men 
to attack when in a tight spot. 
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Forrest had 29 horses killed under him and 
times. After one injury -he led his men while riding in a buggy. 
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Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 
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5. Forrest’s command was last to surren- 


— der in 1865. He accepted defeat calmly 
= and urged his men to do the same. 
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On the Battlefronts 


PACIFIC. The fierce fighting — worse 
than at Tarawa or Saipan — for the tiny 
island of Iwo (an 8-square mile fortress ) 
is nearing a victorious close. The hard- 
hitting U. S. Marines have raised the 
American flag on the summit of Mt. 
Suribachi, have conquered half of the 
island, and seized its important airfield. 
The enemy’s garrison is estimated at 
20,000, and they are putting up the 
most fanatical resistance. The Japs have 
virtually to be blasted out one by one. 
The island is a way-station to Formosa, 
to the China coast, to Korea, to Japan’s 
homegrounds. 

Striking 25 miles behind the enemy 
lines, American paratroops and Filipino 
guerillas have rescued 2,146 American 
and other Allied civilians in a daring 
raid on Los Banos Internment Camp, 
southeast of Manila. This camp was the 
last of the large Jap prison establish- 
ments on Luzon. Since January 30, 
MacArthur's forces have rescued 14,789 
Allied soldiers and civilians from Jap 
prisons. 

Meanwhile, the American army con- 
tinued to blast scattered groups of Japs 
out of Manila, while the 6th Division 
and the Ist Cavalry launched an offen- 
sive into the hills east of the. city. 

WEST. In the greatest aerial assault 
of this war, 9,000 planes of five Allied 
air forces based in Britain, the Low 
Countries, France, and Italy, blasted 
West, Central, and South Germany. 
The objective of this record-breaking 
raid was to knock out the Nazi transport 
system “for a valuable length of time,” 
and to aid Allied armies in their drive 
across the Cologne plain’ American Ist 
and 9th Armies have already crossed 
the Roer and merged their forces on a 
25-mile spearhead. They are 15 miles 
from Cologne and 20 from Dusseldorf. 
General Patton’s 3rd Army captured 
Pruem and strengthened its position 
along the Saar, while the 7th was still 
at Saarbrucken. In the north, the Ist 
Canadian Army regained the initiative, 
seized Moyland, and was closing in on 
Calcar, north of Goch. 

EAST. “Full victory is near,” Stalin 
announced in an order of the day. 
Michael Konev (whose name in Rus- 
sian means “horseman”) is galloping on 
toward Berlin. His First Ukrainian 
Army has reached the Neisse River in 


Brandenburg, 45 miles ftom the Nazi 
capital. Marshal Zhukov, meanwhile, 
has massed his forces on the west bank 
of the Oder, 31 to 48 miles from Berlin. 
It’s still neck and neck between Konev 
ind Zhukov. 


1945 Soft Coal Battle 


What Happened: Back in the news 
is John Llewellyn Lewis. On March 31 
expires the two-year contract between 
soft-coal operators and the powerful 
United Mine Workers Union, of which 
Mr. Lewis is president. The miners are 
expected to demand wage increases. 
Their present scale provides an average 
of $57.06 for a six-day week. Harold L. 
Ickes, fuel administrator, urged miners 
and operators this year to get together 
ahead of time. Mr. Lewis refused. He 
has also declared that labor's no-strike 
pledge is not necessarily binding on his 
union. The situation is critical because 
there is less than a 30-day stock pile of 
soft coal above ground. 

What’s Behind It: The miners want 
security. In peacetime, soft-coal mining 
was the most unstable industry in the 
country. Miners could seldom count on 
two days’ consecutive work. Fearing a 
recurrence of this, they are backing 
their president's demands for better 
conditions. Involved also is the adminis- 
tration’s “Little Steel” formula, intend- 
ed to hold the line against inflation 











Carlisle in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
A Wind not tempered to shorn lambs 


On the Diplomatic Front 


MEXICO. The Inter-American Con- 
ference on problems of war and peace 
opened its sessions in Chapultepec 

lastle in Mexico City on February 21. 
Ezequiel Padilla, Mexico’s foreign min- 
ister, was unanimously elected president 
of the conference. The absence of Ar- 
gentina was “deplored” by President 
Avila Camacho of Mexico, who declared 
that Argentina had “a cordial place in 
our thoughts and in our affections.” The 
pro-fascist Argentine government re- 
cently sent an ultimatum to Nazi Ger- 
many, and this belated action was in- 
terpreted as a bid by her for an invita- 
tion to the Pan-American parley. 

JAPAN. The aerial poundings by our 
Superforts have shaken, among other 
things, Premier Kuniaki Koiso’s cabinet. 
Within 11 days he reshuffled his min- 
isters twice. Latest scapegoat is Hisa- 
tada Hirose, chief cabinet secretary. In 
the previous shake-up the education 
and welfare ministers were dropped. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. On the eve of 
his return to his native land, President 
Eduard Benes confirmed his intention to 
form a new, but provisional “national 
front” government soon, based on the 
political parties of the resistance move- 
ment, and to succeed his present gov- 
ernment-in-exile. The new regime will 
have its seat in the city of Kosice, in the 
liberated area, and will include the 
Communist party. Dr. Benes also de- 
clared that the Sudeten Germans will 
have to be removed from Czechoslo- 
vakia if civil war is to be averted. 

BULGARIA. Premier Kimon Geor- 
giev, of Russian-occupied Bulgaria, re- 
turned from a visit to Yugoslavia, where 
he is said to have conferred with Mar- 
shal Tito on a proposed Bulgar-Yugoslav 
confederation. The “hot potato” in this 
deal is Macedonia, claimed by both Yu- 
goslavia and Bulgaria. 

NEAR EAST. Mahmoud Nokrashy 
Pasha, former foreign minister of Egypt, 
has become premier, to succeed the late 
Ahmed Maher Pasha, who was assassin- 
ated on February 24, after reading a 
declaration of war against Germany and 
Japan. Turkey, too, has declared war 
on Germany and Japan. Both declara- 
tions were made to win seats for these 
countries at the United Nations con- 
ference table. 
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After Yalta 


What Happened: As a “postscript” 
to the Crimea conference, a report is- 
sued by the White House disclosed that 
on his way home Mr. Roosevelt had 
separate audiences with three Near 
East kings aboard an American war- 
ship anchored in Great Bitter Lake, and 
a four-hour conference with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill in Alexandria, Egypt. 

The Near East rulers were: Farouk 
of Egypt, Haille Selassie of Ethiopia, 
and Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia. With 
Farouk the President discussed “many 
questions affecting American-Egyptian 
relations.” He referred to U. S. pur- 
chases of Egyptian long-staple cotton 
during the war, and expressed the hope 
for greater trade between the two 
countries in the future. The Ethiopian 
emperor told Mr. Roosevelt of recent 
improvements in his country and en- 
dorsed the hope for close relations with 
America. 

The description of the visit of 6-foot- 
4-inch Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia reads 
like a page of the Arabian Nights. The 
monarch traveled over 800 miles, from 
Jidda, to meet the President. An Amer- 
ican destroyer had been put at his dis- 
posal. “The destroyer decks,” the re- 
port said, “were covered with rich Ori- 
ental rugs, while gilded chairs gave 
added touches of unusual splendor, as 
also did the flowing robes and acces- 
sories that make the Arabian dress so 
strikingly picturesque. While a cabin 
was prepared for the king aboard the 
ship, he preferred to live out-of-doors. 
A tent, therefore, was set up on the fore- 
castle deck, and he lived in it as if he 
were making a pilgrimage somewhere 
in the vast desert regions of Arabia.” 

At Alexandria the Big Two discussed 
the war in the Pacific, which had been 
banned as a topic at Yalta because Rus- 
sia is not at war with Japan. “Mr. Chur- 
chill told the President in blunt words,” 
the statement said, “that his government 
was determined to throw everything it 
had at the Japs as soon as Germany has 
been defeated.” 

An important part of the announce- 
ment was the fact that General Charles 
de Gaulle had turned down an invita- 
tion to meet the President in Algiers. 

What’s Behind It: (1) The Presi- 
dent’s conferences with the Eastern 
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rulers would indicate that the U. S. in- 
tends henceforth to take an active part 
in the affairs of that region. (2) Many 
observers believe that de Gaulle’s re- 
fusal to meet with the President was 
occasioned by his pique at not having 
been invited to Yalta. 


it’s Still ““‘Work — or Else” 


What Happened: Ignoring both a 
request from the President and an ap- 
peal by Secretary of War Stimson, the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee voted 
12 to 6 to sidetrack the May-Bailey 
bill for “limited national service.” It 
voted to consider a substitute sponsored 
by a bipartisan group of six senators, 
led by Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., 
Wyo.). The O’Mahoney bill would 
place manpower control with the War 
Manpower Commission and grant it 
power to set employment ceilings for 
business it considered non-essential. An 
amendment provides jail penalties for 
violators of WMC controls. 

What’s Behind It: This dooms the 
May-Bailey bill, which was opposed by 
both organized labor and management. 





by Lights Out! | 


What Happened: In a ruling issued 
from the White House, Director of 
War Mobilization James F. Byrnes _re- 
quested all places of public amusement 
in the nation—from the “ritziest” 
Broadway night club to the small town 
“juke joint” —to close their doors by 
12 o'clock each midnight, effective Mon- 
day, February 26. “Restaurants engaged 
exclusively in serving food” are exclud- 
ed. No “dawdling” will be permitted. 
“By closing at 12 o'clock midnight,” Mr. 
Byrnes explained, “it is meant that pa- 
trons shall leave in time to permit full 
closing by that hour.” Although made 
in the form of.a “request,” the ruling 
carried unmistakable meaning that fail- 
ure to observe the curfew would bring 
reprisals from government agencies. 

What’s Behind It: Conservation of 
fuel for heating and lighting. 


Progress Note 


For the first time in its history, Smith 
College will have a Negro member on 
its faculty. She is Mrs. Adelaide Crom- 
well Hill, who has been appointed in- 
structor in sociology for 1945-46. Mrs. 
Hill has had a distinguished academic 
career. She is an alumna, cum laude, of 
Smith, class of 1940, has an M.A. from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and has 
taught at Hunter College, New York. 


Harris & Ewing Signal Corps photo 
“East is east, and west is west’ — and here the twain are met: King ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia chats with the President aboard a warship near Cairo 
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Fig. 1. Mercator Projection 


RE you map wise? You'd better be or else —or else 
you're liable to find yourself out on a conversational 
limb when your air-minded friends begin tossing about such 
fancy expressions as azimuthal equidistant projettion. 
(Azimuthal is pronounced az’ i mewth’ al, in case you'd like 
to try wrapping your tongue around it, just as a beginner. ) 
Not since the golden era of exploration in the 15th and 
16th centuries have map makers been in such a flurry as they 
are today. For a good many centuries before Columbus, most 
human beings had been comfortably sure that they lived on 
a world that was just what it looked like — a great flat disk. 
Then Columbus sailed right off the edge of that disk, and 
Magellan went him one better and sailed around the world. 


The Flat Age 


All this was startling news to most people — and bad news 
to the map makers. They set feverishly to work trying to 
construct new maps to fit the new world, a world that had 
suddenly become round instead of flat. And right there the 
trouble began. A round world simply would not go on a 
flat piece of paper and still look like the round world. It 
would not in the 16th century; it still will not today. 

If you want to prove this unhappy fact to yourself, take 
a piece of paper a few inches square (a sheet from your note- 
book binder would do). Try to fit this flat paper over a round 
globe. The paper will not lie smoothly? Naturally not. The 
world is round, your piece of paper is flat. 

Of course, you can force the paper to lie flat by creasing 
it to make little darts or gores. But then you neo longer have 
a flat piece of paper — you have a round that approaches the 
shape of a globe. 

This fact — that a flat map is really not like the round 
world at all—has for years been a skeleton that rattled 
ominously in the map maker's closet. But few laymen (peo- 
ple who are not specialists) were aware of its presence. They 
went right on blissfully assuming that the flat maps they 
saw were accurate maps. As a consequence they acquired 
many misconceptions about the world. 

The arrival of the airplane brought these misconceptions 





to light. People began to realize that from long years of 
looking at flat maps they had acquired notions almost as 
wrong as the notions that. existed before Columbus proved 
that it was possible to sail around the world 


Flat Lies 


Lesson number one for every prospective flyer is: “Every 
Hat map is a liar — it lies simply because it lies flat.” Gradu- 
ally the public is becoming aware of this secret. 

Cartography is simply a sixty-four-dollar word for trying 
to do the impossible, that is, to portray truthfully a round 
world on a flat paper; and the tormented tribe of map mak- 
ers who sweat and toil over the task are cartographers. The 
results of their labors they hopefully call projections — the 
round world projected (or being shown) on a flat surface. 
In short, cartographer is a fancy name for a map maker, and 
projection is the cartographer’s word for his flat maps 

A really truthful projection would have to show four things 
correctly: distance, direction, shape, and size. You turn to a 
map because you want to know how far it is from, say, 
Chungking to New York (distance); why a ship has to sail 
west on its eastward journey through the Panama Canal 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic (direction); how much of 
the earth’s surface belongs to Russia (size); and how the 
Aleutians line up to form a chain across the North Pacific 
(shape). f 

The sad fact is that no flat map (unless it shows only a 
very small area) can be even reasonably truthful about all 
four of these things at once. 

For example, a map that shows all areas in their true rela- 
tive size (equal area maps they are called) is sure to lie 
about some of the other factors, shape for example. On the 
other hand, if a map shows you the true shape of a small 
area (in which case it is called a conformal map, because it 
conforms to the real shape), it will lie about some other 
aspect, such as size. 


The Great Mercator 


Let’s take a look at a Mercator projection (figure 1) — 
the kind you most often see in your schoolbooks, and much 
discussed in geography circles these days. Shortly after 
Columbus discovered America, Mercator (rhymes with 
equator) set the style in map “lies” by devising the map 
that bears his name. (The date was 1569, if you like dates.) 
The Mercator map is wonderfully truthful about one aspect 
of the globe: direction. Straight lines are true compass direc- 
tions — north is always north, conveniently: located at the 
top of the page, east is always east, at the right of the page. 

Furthermore, the Mercator is reasonably accurate about 
a second aspect of the globe: shape. Thus Australia is shaped 
pretty much like the real Australia. These advantages are 
great, and not to be sneezed at. Nevertheless, the Mercator, 
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PART I: Some problems of map makers in putting the globe's surfaces on flat paper 
? . 
s of like all flat maps, is quite a liar —in this case, about size Mercator was pertectly well aware ot the fact that his 
t as and distance. projection lied about the size of areas (and therefore-about 
ved Critics of the Mercator always choose Greenland as a distance). But it was the best he could do. In fact, it was 
horrible example of the way in which this map lies about such a good “best” that it has remained the standard flat map 
size. On a Mercator, Greenland looks about as large as South over many centuries — until our own 20th century, when the 
America; actually it is only one ninth as large. What’s more, _ airplane came along to startle hitherto earthbound mortals ™ 
very the critics growl, the Mercator is not even a consistent liar, into new ideas ot the world. 
adu- since it puffs up some areas much more than it does others. Today the advocates of the Mercator and those of the 
The farther away from the equator a place is, the bigger it so-called “new” maps wage a verbal war whenever they 
ying looks on a Mercator map. Thus, Greenland, being farther meet. The air-minded, who thump the tub for the new maps 
und from the equator than Nicaragua, is more puffed up in size _ point gleefully to all the mistaken ideas that have sprouted 
nak- than Nicaragua. like weeds in the minds of those who know only Mercator 
The Mercator arrived at his projection by a complicated system maps. They point out that ‘the Mercator can never show 
. the of mathematical calculations which need not concern us here. the poles, and that a map like the polar azimuthal clearly 
ace. But we can get the idea by a simple little experiment. If you shows possible routes over those areas. 
and are in an experirhental mood, you might like to try it tor ; 
yourself: Mercator Still Serves 
ings ‘ But the Mercator map has not outlived its usefulness. It is 3 
rege Experiment still best for surface navigation. Maps may be worked out 
say, Roll a flat piece of paper into a cylinder, the shape of a on other projections, but for actual use by the navigator 
sail stovepipe, 4nd just big enough to slide down over a globe __ they are transferred to the Mercator. The truth is, the Mer- 
anal (as in Figure 2). As you see, the cylinder touches the globe = cator admirably serves the purpose for which it was de- 
h of at one place only —at a line around the equator. Carto- signed, even after 400 years; but we have developed new 
the graphers call this the plane of tangency — that is, the line at purposes, for which the Mercator was not intended and 
cific which the globe and paper touch. cannot serve; and if we use it for these, it will lead us astray. 
Now, look down into the cylinder, so that you can see the How our new purposes have “air-conditioned” our think- 
ly a top of the globe. Notice the lines that represent the meridi- ing about the world, and how new kinds of maps have 
t all ans. They come together at the North Pole. leaped into prominence to help us do that thinking, will be 
Imagine yourself picking up the top end of each meridian the subject of our next article on maps. 4 
rela- and pulling it up into a straight line against the inside of the 
» lie cylinder. You get a row of meridians standing up; they are 
| the no longer curved as they were when they came together 
mall ¢ around the globe; they no longer meet at a point at the top. Fig. 2 
se it Obviously the distance between them has increased, becom- 
ther ing greater toward the North Pole. Where your meridians A—glebe and cyl- 
once came together at the Pole on the globe, they are now inder of paper 
as far apart as they are at the equator. s—" ms 
If you now sketch in the land and sea areas that lie be- ait ee eee 
1) - tween each pair of meridians, what happens? Your sketched- pe inst 
nuch in areas will be larger in size on the cylinder than they are indiée rac Mi dl 
after on the globe, because the space between. meridians, spread 
with out on the cylinder, is greater than it was when these same 
map meridians lay curled around the globe and met at the North 
tes. ) Pole. 
spect a 
la A “Reasonably Accurate Facsimile” C and D — map on 
- the Now you see one reason why areas appear larger the geres sivetched to 
age. farther away from the equator they lie on a Mer¢ator map. All out rectangular 
bout Thus an area, on this flat map, if not always an absolutely epuces af map 
aped faithful reproduction of the true shape as shown on a globe, : 
; are is at least exact enough to pass for a “reasonably accurate 
ator, facsimile thereof,” although outrageously expanded, 
MARCH 12, 1945 








Rice planting must be done by hand. 


NNSHU is a bombardier’s dream. On this, Japan’s main 

home island, he can zoom over all her major home in- 
dustries and ports in two and a half hours. Along the south- 
ern coast, Japan’s “Ruhr,” are the six key industrial centers 
of Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, and Kobe. 

From Yokohama (one of Japan’s two largest harbors and 
shipbuilding centers) and Yokosuka (Japan’s main eastern 
naval base) to Tokyo there is a continuous belt of smoke- 
stacks, furnaces, and workers’ flimsy homes packed close 
together. About 6 million Japanese live in Tokyo and work 
in its machine, chemical, steel, munitions, locomotive, ce- 
ment, and electrical factories, which are controlled by four 
great family monopolies. 

Japan’s largest airplane industry is at Nagoya, which also 
has a fine harbor and is the hub of Japan’s railroad system. 
The greatest industrial center is smoke-blackened Osaka, 
where there are over 9,000 machine factories, about 6,000 
metal plants and over 2,000 chemical works. 

The Japanese “little man” — who built these Honshu war 
industries and mans their dynamos, furnaces, and lathes — 
works harder for less return than any free laborer in the 
world, and has been “doing without” for centuries. 


Hard-working “John Doe” 


All his life Taro Futzu (Japan’s John Doe) has lived on 
less food than any westerner could: one pound daily of 
polished rice, some fish (100 pounds a year), soybeans, tea, 
and pickled vegetables. He got barely four pounds of meat 
a year, only one egg a month. Used to privation like this, he 
has not collapsed when war decrees have cut his small food 
allowances. As a result of such diet, one out of four youth 
is tubercular, and eye troubles are universal. 

Let us visit the home of Taro Futzu. He rises at 4:30 a.m., 
works 98 hours a week 7 days a week in a war plant, gets 
only 2 rest days a month, has most of his earnings taken in 
taxes. His eldest son fulfilled the ambition of the family by 
being killed with troops on Saipan. His eldest daughter has 
had to break the traditional stay-at-home policy of Japanese 
women and live in a dormitory at the factory, where she 
works 15 hours a day. His second boy, now 12, goes to a 
military-style school part of the day, works in a factory the 
rest of the day. (Japanese industrial labor is 25 per cent child 
labor; 50 per cent is furnished by women, and even priests 
have to work.) 

Taro’s home, in a crowded town alley, is typical of the 
homes of most city Japanese. It consists of one room, the 
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Three Lions 


roof of clay tiles, the walls of sliding paper-and-wood panels 
that are opened onto the street during the day. On the floor 
are straw mats on which the family sits, eats, and sleeps. 
There is one electric light, no furniture. The only utensils are 
a water bucket, a cooking pot, some eating bowls, and one 
small charcoal brazier that serves as furnace and stove. Most 
meals are eaten cold. 


Simple Living with Ceremony 


Once the Futzu women’s kimonos were of cotton and silk; 
now they are of wood pulp or soybean synthetics that begin 
to disintegrate after 3 washings. Mompeis (baggy bloomers) 
are replacing kimonos. Everyone gets 50 clothing points a 
year, but a man’s work suit uses 60 points. The Japanese 
ordinarily are tidy at home, but today they all look shabby. 

Because the Futzus’ daily life is so drab and back-break- 
ing, they go through elaborate traditional waking, greeting, 
and eating ceremonies to make monotony glamorous. They 
also get much joy out of their tiny landscaped garden and 
dwarf pine tree, and find relaxation by boiling themselves in 
the 140° hot water of the public baths. The biggest treats, 
before all holidays were banned, were the chrysanthemum, 
cherry blossom, iris, and lotus festivals, and a yearly picnic 
out to the country. 





Three Lions 
in peacetime Taro was a peddler, and wistaria time in 
Tokyo streets was easy to take. Women still wore kimo- 
nos, which because of war may no longer be bought. 
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WHO'S 


ACHILLE VAN ACKER 

The new Belgian prime minister, who 
finally persuaded Catholics and Com- 
munists to work together in his four- 
party socialist government, is Achille 
van Acker, son of a basket-maker. Born 
in Bruges, he worked as a stevedore, 
then began selling used books, and 
finally opened his own book and en- 
graving shop. Largely self-educated by 
reading the books in his store, he was 
elected Socialist member to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies in 1936. During the 
German occupation, he did liaison work 
with the underground, also established 
contacts between employers and work- 
ers which ended in the drawing up of a 
social security program that he put into 
effect when he became minister of 
labor after the liberation of Belgium. 
This “Van Acker Plan” surpasses ‘Brit- 
ain’s Beveridge Plan in coverage of 
workers’ and employers’ security. 


ELLIS G. ARNALL 

When llis Gibbs Arnall became gov- 
ernor of Georgia in 1942, at the age of 
35, he defeated dictatorial governor 
Eugene Talmadge, and got the Georgia 
Legislature to accept all his campaign 
“reform” promises. Since then he has 
revolutionized Georgia politics and has 
begun to give the whole South a new 
lease on life. He lowered the state vot- 
ing age from 21 to 18; took education 
and prison administration out of poli- 
tics; relaxed laws regulating corpora- 
tions to coax back Georgia business that 
had moved to Delaware; went before 
the U. S. Supreme Court to charge 19 
railroads with conspiracy to discriminate 
against the South in freight rates; and 
induced the legislature to repeal the 
state’s poll tax. At present he is work- 
ing to give Georgia a new constitution, 
to give counties more home rule, to get 
Georgia out of debt for the first time, 
and to develop Georgia’s potential riches 
of cotton, water power, turpentine, clay, 
and labor. Born in Newnan, Georgia, he 
graduated from the University of the 
South, got his law degree from the 
University of Georgia. He became a 
member of the Georgia House of Repre- 
sentatives, then State Attorney General. 


WHO 
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Do you know how many things you see, use and wear every 
day are made from rayon? Rayon is becoming more and 
more important in the world about you. You should have an 
understanding of how it is made—its characteristics—and its 
many uses. Try out this picture quiz with some of your friends 
to see who has the highest rayon |. Q. (See answers below.) 


CHOOSE ONE ANSWER TO COMPLETE EACH STATEMENT 
SCORE 25 POINTS FOR EACH CORRECT ANSWER 





1. Rayon is made from: 


C] wood pulp and cotton linters 
0 candle wax and poppy seeds 
(0 tree bark and plant stalks 





3. These continuous strands may also 4. 
be cut into short lengths, which are then 
twisted together into yarn. This type of 


rayon is known as: 
C) irregular rayon 
( run-resistant rayon 
() spun rayon 


If you would like to get 
a copy of the illustrated 
leaflet, ‘Things You 
Should Know About 
Rayon," ask your teacher 
to order it, without cost, 


on the coupon at right. 


THE ANSWERS: 





2. Rayon is produced in a continuous 
strand, known as: [1] filament rayon 

0 knit rayon 

(C rayon tubing * 





Rayon may be made by three pro- 


cesses . . . The Viscose Process, The Ace- 
tate Process and the Cuprammonium 
Process. Most of the rayon you use is 
made by the: [] Acetate Process 

(0 Viscose Process 

(] Cuprammonium Process 
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22 Rifle Shooting 
... More than a Sport 


Training in marksmanship can easily be made an important part of your 


school activities. 


You will enjoy it and that is a first requisite to success. But today rifle 


shooting is more than a sport. 


If your school has a riflery program 
take advantage of it. Whether it has 
such a program or not you should have 
a copy of the N.R.A.“‘Small Bore 
Rifle Handbook’”’—an authoritative 
guide to riflery practice and instruc- 
tion. Address your request to Dept. 
BSC. ...Western Cartridge Company, 
East Alton, Ill., Division of Olin 
Industries, Inc. 


DIVISION OF 


INDUSTRIES 
INC. % 


Western Super- 
Match Mark Il and 
Xpert 22 Long Rifle 
cartridges aid be- 
ginners and experts 
alike in making high 
scores. 
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the films 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile “So-so 


THUNDERHEAD, (20th Cen- 

“i tury-Fox. Directed by Louis 
King. Produced by Robert 
Bassler.) 


Remember My Friend Flicka? If you 
enjoyed that saga of a sorrel filly, you 
may enjoy Thunderhead even more. It’s 
the story of Flicka’s colt and Ken Mc- 
Laughlin (Roddy McDowell), the boy 
who owned him. 

Thunderhead was a horse of a dif- 
ferent color from Flicka. He was white, 
bony, and fierce — like his father, a wild 
stallion called “Albino.” Albino had 
never been tamed. He was master of a 
herd of wild horses, and his domain 
was a western canyon. 

Although ugly and _ ill-tempered, 
Thunderhead could run like the wind. 
Ken hoped to make a race horse out of 
him, and thus earn some money. Money 
was badly needed on the McLaughlin 
ranch. But Thunderhead refused to be 
broken. In his first trial as a race horse, 
he jumped the barrier into the fields. 

Ken later had reason to be grateful 
to Thunderhead. The boy’s life was en- 
dangered by Albino, who had been 
raiding the ranch’s herd of horses in 
order to drive off the mares, It was 
Thunderhead who came to Ken’s rescue. 
In the life-and-death struggle that fol- 
lowed, Thunderhead was the victor. 
But it was clear to Ken at the end that 
the horse would never be tamed. 

There’s entertainment for the whole 
family in this Technicolor film. It has 
beauty, plus plenty of dramatic action. 


IT’S IN THE BAG. (United Art- 
“i ists. Produced and directed by 
Jack Skirball.) 


When a cast includes Fred Allen, 
Jack Benny and Robert Benchley, al- 
most anything can happen. In this pic- 
ture almost everything does! 

Allen is a flea trainer who gets mixed 
up with a million-dollar legacy, a mur- 


| der mystery, 5 antique chairs, and a 


mob of gangsters. Benchley is an insect 
exterminator, trying to finance a bigger 
and better mousetrap invented by his 


son. Benny is— Benny, conducting a ~ 


membership campaign for the “Jack 
Benny Club of Nutley.” 

If you're an Allen, Benny, or Bench- 
ley fan, better zipper your sides before 
seeing this film! It’s full of Allen antics 
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LEO HITS A HOMER 





LEO DUROCHER 


International 


OU could have bowled us over with 

a bobby sock! We always thought 
Leo Durocher, manager of the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers, was a tough guy — a root- 
in’, tootin’ superman who ate umpires 
for breakfast. 

Maybe he is — on the ball field. Off 
the field, however, he’s a smoothie —a 
glib, smart, man-of-the-world type — 
with a wonderfully soft spot in his heart 
for GI Joe. 

We spent an hour and a half with 
Durocher the other day. And it seemed 
like ten minutes. That’s how interesting 
a person he is! We walked into his 
apartment, expecting to see baseball bats 
and brass knuckles adorning the walls. 
What we did see was a richly-furnished 
flat decorated in rare taste —the sort 
of place M-G-M might drape around 
Greer Garson. 

Leo met us at the door. His manners 
would have made Arthur Treacher 
green with envy. He shook hands with 
is and bowed to Gay Head (she’s do- 
ing a story on him for Junior Scholastic). 
(hen we sat down and started our in- 
terview. 

Durocher had just returned from 
ltaly, where he had entertained our 
troops for two and a half months. Gay 
Head fired a question at him. We 
pitched a second. Gay Head came back 
with a third. Leo raised a hand. “Wait,” 
he said. “Let’s get organized. Suppose 
[ start from the beginning and tell you 
all about the trip.” And he did. 

He talked for 35 minutes without a 
stop. And it was great stuff. He painted 
Italy for us—the muck, the dirt and 
the poverty. He told us about our 
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doughboys and the terrific job they're 
doing. How starved they are for news 
from home. How rotten war really is — 
“It’s just one big dirty fox-hole.” How 
he traveled by jeep, truck, tank and 
foot over the battlefields, giving one, 
two, and sometimes three shows a day. 
How it feels to be under fire. 

Everywhere he went, the soldiers 
crowded around him. “How are things 
back home?” they wanted to know. 
“How is Brooklyn?” “What happened 
to the Dodgers last year?” “Do you 
really hate umpires?” 

His most thrilling experience? It hap- 
pened in Siena. “I was sitting in a 
hotel lobby when the revolving doors 
spun open and in stepped the dirtiest 
soldier I had ever seen. He was tall, 
thin, red-headed. His eyes were sunken 
with fatigue, he had a beard down to 
here, and you couldn't see his uniform 
for the dirt on it. 

“He looked around the lobby and 
saw me. ‘I don’t betieve it!’ he shouted. 
‘It can't be. You're not Durocher, are 
you?’ I said, “That’s right, son. I’m Du- 
rocher.’ 

“The kid started stuttering and stam- 
mering. ‘Look, Mr. Durocher. I’m Lieu- 
tenant Sweeney, from Brooklyn. I've 
just come from the front on a four-day 
pass. I'm going upstairs to change, but 
I'll be right back. Please don’t go away. 
Please.’ 

“Go away?” Durocher said to us. “I 
wouldn’t have left that lobby for a Na- 
tional League pennant! There were 
tears in my eyes when I told him to 
take his time. That I’d wait for him.” 
We looked up from our scribbling as he 
told us this, and saw that the tears had 
come back to his eyes. 

“Well, Sweeney came back in fifteen 
minutes. And we talked about baseball 
and Brooklyn until three in the morning. 
For the next four days he didn’t leave 
our side. He ate with us, went to shows 
with us, and sat up with us every eve- 
ning. He was a wonderful kid.” 

Another big thrill for Leo was visit- 
ing the Pope in Rome. The Pope said 
just two words to him, “Ah, American.” 
Leo had a rosary which the Pope blessed 
for him. 

Durocher came back from Italy with 
300 messages. He delivered every one, 
too. Every mother he called, cried. 
“How’s Joe?” they asked. “What did he 
look like? How does he feel? What did 
he say to you?” 

“They were so grateful to me, I felt 
like crying myself,” Durocher said. “One 
mother wouldn’t let me off the phone 
until I had promised to drop around 
for a cup of coffee. It was an experi- 
ence’ I wouldn't have missed for any- 
thing.” — Herman L. Masin 

























LAURITZ MELCHIOR 


Gu thrilling opera excerpts, featuring the 
great heroic tenor, are assembled in this 
new album. Mr. Melchior sings the Steers- 
man’s Song, from The Flying Dutchman; 
The Hammer Song, from Siegfried; In Dis- 
tant Land, from Lohengrin; The Hymn to 
Venus and the Rome Narrative, from Tann- 
hauser; and, with Kirsten Flagstad, the duet 
from Tristan and Isolde. 

Album M/DM 979 

Five 12-inch Records List Price $5.50° 


HOROWITZ-TOSCANINI — Brahms’ Concerto No. 
2, Piano and Orchestra. The faultless tech- 
nical accomplishment of Vladimir Horowitz 
is brilliantly combined with Arturo Tos- 
canini’s peerless conducting of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra to bring you an un- 
paralleled performance of Brahms’ majestic 
score. 

Album M/DM 740 

Siz 12-inch Records List Price $6.50° 


OKLAHOMA! Oh,What A Beautiful Morning, 
Surrey With the Fringe On Top, People Will 
Say We're In Love. Boston “Pops” Orchestra, 
Arthur Fiedler, Conductor. 

12-inch 

Record 11-8742 List Price $1.00° 


SALUTE TO OUR FIGHTING FORCES. Halls of 
Montezuma, Semper Paratus, Army Alr 
Corps, Anchors Aweigh, When The Caissons 
Go Rolling Along, God Bless America. 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
Conductor. 

10-inch 

Record 10-1133 List Price 3.75° 


*Suggested list price exolusive ef tawes. 


— 
THE WORLD’S GREAT ARTISTS ARE ON 


Victor RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. & 
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By George Lawton, Ph.D. 
. PSYCHOLOGIST 


Wen Joe COMES HOME 


ESS writes: “My brother Joe has 

been honorably discharged from 
service, due to physical disability, and 
will be home soon. Just before he left, 
three years ago, Joe married my closest 
friend, Anne. Now that he is returning, 
Anne is a little afraid and so am I, be- 
cause we don’t know just what Joe will 
be like or how to face him. We want to 
do the right thing, but don’t know what 
—_— 

If Joe could put his thoughts into 
words, this would be his answer: 

“I want a warm welcome, but a natu- 
ral one. Please —no whoopee and no 
family reunions, not for a while any- 
way. 

“Youll find me different — not the 
same Joe who went away to war. I’ve 
aged ten years in three, because I've 
been through a lot. I've lived under 
conditions no civilian can understand. 
“The movies and books give you a little 
of war, but not the real sights and 
sounds of death in battle, the smells, the 
feel of dirt, the fatigue, the waiting. 
I'm not going to be bitter or demanding, 
like a few other fellows, but for a while 
I may be restless and hard to handle. 
T'll feel more at ease among men like 
myself. 

“I have a physical handicap now. Ac- 
cept it as a fact. I don’t want your tears 


and your fears, and you shouldn’t want 
mine. Let’s stress, not what is gone, but 
what is left. Not my disabilities, but 
my abilities. Let me talk about what I 
want to when I want to. Be an apprecia- 
tive audience, but don’t pry into my 
battle experiences. 

“Treat me as a normal, competent 
person. I don’t want pity, fussing over, 
or charity. I’m not sure yet whether to 
return to school or look for a job. If it 
is to be a job, I want a decent one, 
with adequate pay and an opportunity 
for advancement. But I expect to do 
a day’s work for a day’s pay. All I ask 
is that I'm not discriminated against be- 
cause of my handicap. Praise me (but 
not too much!) for trying something 
and succeeding. Pass over the slips, 
please. 

“Sure, youll find me a stranger. I’m 
a stranger to myself. I'm going to find 
my family strange, my wife and Hawk 
Junction too. I can’t get re-acquainted 
and re-established overnight, with an 
audience watching. So give me plenty 
of elbow room. You need a top-sergeant 
to run a war, but his methods. won't 
work at home. Encourage my taking up 
my old hobbies, looking for congenial 
work, leading a normal family and social 
life, but don’t keep pushing or regulat- 
ing me. 


“Overseas for three years, I've been 
plenty homesick and lonesome. It’s 
natural that I should have in my mind 
an impossibly perfect picture of the 
people I love. After the first splash of 
homecoming joy, I'll start adjusting my 
sights to reality and I may begin to 
gripe. That’s just the ‘transformation 
pains’ of the soldier turning back into 
civilian. 

“Tll need many things to become 
part of a family, part of Hawk Junction, 
part of the U. S. A., but I don’t know 
yet all I'll need. That’s why I'll be hesi- 
tant and bewildered for a while. I am 
sure I'll want the best features of Amer- 
ican life that have been in my ‘foxhole 
dreams.’ 

“I'm hoping that I can solve all my 
own problems. I'm not too sure, though. 
Despite all our letters, Anne and I don’t 
really know each other. We'll need time 
and space to work out an understand- 
ing. Please, Bess, see that the family 
doesn’tscrowd us. If it ever looks as if 
I'm not going to get over all the per- 
sonal hurdles, let’s get professional 
help, and not just permit things to go 
to smash.” 

You won't have to say or do much. 
Your chief stock-in-trade will be your 
faith that Joe will turn out O.K. And 
he will. 
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BRONZE BOWL, TWO FEET IN DIAMETER, EXECUTED 





BY DUDLEY V. TALCOTT, FAMOUS EXPLORER, WRITER AND ARTIST. 
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1. PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 

Match items in the right-hand column 
with those in the left by inserting the 
proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Wagner ( Japanese Premier 


) 
2. Ickes ( ) Arabian King 
( ) Bulgarian Premier 

8. Forrest ( ) Ethiopian Emperor 
4. Hull ( ) Senator from N. Y. 
5. Crowley (  ) proposed head of San 
6. Selassie Francisco Conference 
Vin Gal ( ) Foreign Economic 
8. Koiso Administrator 

‘ ‘ ) Confederate general 
9. Benes ( ) Fuel Administrator 


10. Georgiev ( ) Czech President 
ll. “ALL FOR ONE, ONE FOR ALL” 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

1. President Roosevelt officially an- 
nounced the start of the defense pro- 
gram on: (a) September 10, 1939; (b) 
May 16, 1940; (c) December 7, 1941. 

2. Compared to our forces in 1940, 
the U. S. Army is now: (a) twice as 
large; (b) 12 times as large; (c) 16 
times as large. 

3. The total cost of the war to date 
is: (a) twice; (b) 7 times; (c) 15 times 
that of World War I. 

4. Forty-six per cent of this cost has 
been met through: (a) War Bonds; (b) 
loans from banks and business; (c) 
taxes. 

5. When Nazi subs blocked the 
Northern route to Russia, the U. S. re- 
built railroads in: (a) Irak; (b) Iran; 
(c) Turkey. 


ill. THE LOW COUNTRIES 


Write the correct answer in each 
space. 

1. In 1830 Belgium proclaimed her 
independence from 

2. The Belgian ruler during World 
War I was King 

8. The present Regent is Prince 











4. Belgium’s only colony is the 





5. Three times as many Belgians are 
ee ee 
6. The ruler of the Netherlands is 





7. In 1942 Japan conquered the 
Netherlands : 
8. The Walloons are natives of 











9. Their language is a dialect of 





10. Of the Low Countries, the most 
highly industrialized is 


IV. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Mark each statement T (true) or F 
(false). 

1. The San Francisco Conference of 
United Nations will be held in April. * 

2. Secretary of State Stettinius will 
head the U. S. delegation, as he did at 
Dumbarton Oaks. 

8. All the U. S. delegates hold im- 
portant government posts. 

4. Senator Ball of Minnesota is a 
leading Democratic internationalist. 

5. In choosing a bi-partisan group of 
delegates President Roosevelt is fol- 
lowing the example set by Wilson in 
1919. 


V. NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Underscore correct word or phrase. 

1. After the Yalta Conference Roose- 
velt and Churchill met at: (a) Malta; 
(b) Suez; (c) Alexandria. 

2. The President’s invitation to join 
them was refused by: (a) Stalin; (b) 
de Gaulle; (c) King Farouk. 
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8. The Inter-American Conference 
opened in: (a) Mexico City; (b) Wash- 
ington; (c) Panama. 

4. Not included in the conference 
was: (a) Argentina; (b) Paraguay; (¢) 
Chile. 

5. The O’Mahoney bill would place 
manpower control with the: (a) War 
Department; (b) WMC; (c) WPB. 

6. Both Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
claim: (a) Ruthenia; (b) Galicia; (¢) 
Macedonia. 


© READING SIGNPOSTS 
“THE LOW COUNTRIES 


“Low Countries Await Liberation,” 
National Geographic Magazine, August, 
1944. 

Van Kleffens, E. N., “If the Nazis Flood 
Holland,” Foreign Affairs, July, 1944. 

Heide, D. vander, My Sister and I; the 
Diary of a Dutch boy refugee; tr. by Mrs. 
A. Deventer, Harcourt Brace, N. Y., 1941, 
$1. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Iwo Jima (é wé jé mi) Jap airbase in- 
vaded by U. S. (“Jima” is Japanese’ for 
“island.” ) 

Kosice (ké shi tsé) capital of Eastern 
Slovakia, seat of new Czech provisional 
government. 
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Got a date tonight? Let Dura-Gloss help make it gay 
and sparkling. And the Dura-Gloss you put on 


. for tonight's date will stay on for days. 
A emooth-flowing, lustrous polish that adds romance 
and beauty to all your nights and days. In demand 
at beauty counters everywhere. 10¢ plus tax. 


Cuticle Remover ° Polish Remover * Oura Coat 
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THEY SAY.. 


GRAND — Hey, that would be the 

blood to get. 

— American soldier, observing General Eisen- 
hower in line among blood donors. 

eee 

AND MODEST. If you do, I hope you 
don’t inherit my bad disposition. 

— Reply by General Eisenhower on overhearing 
the soldier's remark. 

eee 

STILL A DREAM. [ have yet to meet 
anyone who would care to drive with an 
engine under the hood that would make 
the same noise as the power plant of a 
fighter or a bomber. 

— Research coordinator C. B. Veal, speaking of 
high-octane motor fuel for driving cars 30 
to 50 miles per gallon. 

ee: 

HOW THE SOLDIER FEELS. I hate 
to go away and leave a baby boy and 
come back to a college graduate. It’s 
like something you can’t get back. 

— Captain Henry Baker, in a diary 
ee e 

PIONEER STOCK. [ have been shin- 
ing my own shoes and opening doors of 
cabs — when I could get them—for a 
long time. It doesn’t hurt the descend- 
ants of hardy pioneers to attend to such 
niceties themselves. 

— William H. Spencer, regional director, 
War Manpower Commission in Chicago 
eee 

IT SOUNDS LIKE — (BAD!) Ameri- 
can soldiers are requested to please be 
a little more careful in their choice of 
language, particularly when natives are 
assisting them. . . . American mission- 
aries spent many years among us and 
taught us the words we should not use, 
Every day, Americar’ soldiers use those 
words and the good work your mission- 
aries did is being undermined. 





— Part of t posted by a Polynesian 
chieftain on Guadalcanal. 
e 7] e 


HINT FOR SOFTIES. A collector of 
moths obtained a living chrysalis, which 
he kept in his conservatory through the 
winter. In the spring, observing the 
struggle of the moth to escape its prison, 
he decided to “help” by making a slight 
incision in the enclosing sheath. Soon 
there emerged a beautiful Great Em- 
peror moth, The happy collector placed 
the valued insect on a shelf, so that it 
might gain strength for flight. But the 
moth did not fly. The muscles of its 
wings had not developed. The collec- 
tor’s intended kindness had robbed it 
of flying power. No struggle, no flight 
—that is the universal law. | 
— William F. Anderson, in “Hammer & Sparks” 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 








Eccentric Aircraft 





ress Association photos 
The XP-75,.now being tested by Air Technical Service Command, 
may be the answer to the Army's need for a long-range fighter. 
Power plant is the mighty 3000 h.p. Allison engine, located 
behind pilot for better visibility. Long shaft from engine 
turns a counter-rotating prop. The range has not been disclosed. 





This bat-winged, twin-engine, interceptor-fighter is the Mc- 
Donnell XP-67, designed to carry out long-range missions. The 
XP-67 will determine whether the flying wing will give fighters 
the extra range they need in the Pacific. The XP-67 is powered 
with supercharged engines and is armed with six 37mm. cannon. 











d, pusher- 
type XP-54. The plane is made almost wholly of magnesium in 
order to save weight. It has forward-swept wings, thin airfoil, 
and flush-riveted skin. Wing slots cool the in-line Lycoming 
engine. An electric elevator permits the pilot to enter cockpit. 


At Wright Field, the Army is testing this twin-b 
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Aeronautical Turns 


AERONAUTICAL DICTIONARY 


The illustration-above is from 
an unusual and interesting book 
which should be of real value 
to all readers of “Air Week,” as 


well as aviation enthusiasts 
everywhere. 

The Aeronautical Dictionary, 
by Thomas A. Dickinson 


(Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $3), 
is an excellent aviation refer- 
ence book. It contains over 6000 
aeronautical terms, all com- 
pletely and simply defined. The 
terms are alphabetically ar- 
ranged. 

More than 300 drawings and 
photographs clearly _ illustrate 
the exact meaning of the more 
difficult aviation terms. Flight 
maneuvers are especially well- 
defined by illustrations and 
clear, concise explanations. 
Here is Mr. Dickinson’s defini- 
tion of turns: 

Turn — The act of changing 
the direction of flight of an air- 
craft. A 45 degree turn is a 
simple turn to the right or left; 
a 180 degree turn (sometimes 
called a “U” turn) is a com- 
plete reversal of the direction 
of flight of the aircraft. 

Immelmann turn—A ma- 
neuver made by completing the 
first half of a normal loop; from 
the inverted position at the top 





plane to the level position. This 
completes a full 180 degree 
turn, as well as a gain in alti- 
tude. 

Stall turn — Any turn made 
immediately after stalling. “Air 
Week” note: Turns are not made 
with the rudder, as is commonly 
thought. Turns are made by 
banking a plane through use 
of the ailerons. Rudder is used 
to check adverse yaw. 


bie Tih 








In airline slang, “Iron .« 
Mike” is the automatic 
pilot. 

Next week: What's a 
“lame duck’’? 





of the loop, half-rolling the air- 




















Enter the “Mr. Peanut” 
Crossword Puzzle Contest 


118 PRIZES 


Ist $25 War Bond 














2nd $15 in War Stamps 
3rd $10 in War Stamps 
4th 15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions — a special package of 
Planters Peanuts. 

FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive new 

2-color poster, “Playing Fitness is Fighting Fit- 

ness — suitable for framing. Illustrated with 

action photographs from Planters advertisements. 


Read These Rules Carefully 
1. Anyone under 21 may compete. 
2. After completing the puzzle, fill in 
the last line of this limerick: 


These days you'll find Planters Peanuts 
Serving energy to G.I. Joe, 
On the home front you'll find them, too, 





(Fill in this line) 


3. Each contestant may submit more 
than one entry. Send empty Planters 




































































Peanut bag or wrapper with each entry, 
or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. 

4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Edi- 
tor, 24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New é. 
York 17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, 

April 23, 1945. No entries accepted 9. 
after that date. 10. 
5. Prizes will be awarded to those sub- 11. 
mitting complete and correct solutions to 

the puzzle and whose completed limer- 

icks are considered the most original 7 
and suitable for advertising and pub- 45° 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Win- 3g. 
ners will be announced in this magazine _}9. 
May 21, 1945 issue. In the event of a 24. 
tie for any prize offered, a prize iden- 95 
tical with that tied for will be awarded 

each tying contestant. 26. 


>» w 


12. 










WE WANT TO C-U-B-A CUS- 
TOMER of ours! To serious 
Fg applicants we offer 
ig packet of all different 
Cuban stamps—from the first 
issue to the last! —for only 5c. 
Includes a scarce old stamp 
issued nm 4 100 years H 


commemoratives; 
pangs | stamp; airmail; sin- 
ister Anti-Fifth Columnist is- 
sue; etc. a S niches 
today and g +; se 
a Bes GARCELON STAMP 
.» Box 594, Calais, Me. 










School Classmates the best line 
VATION NAME CARDS in the 
Lowest prices ever offered. We 
commissions. Mon Bull 

like wild- 


ithly 
FREE! i t 
Write CRAFT-CARD SP IAL TIES, Box 235-N, 





ACROSS 


. Short for “airplane. 
. What you would like 


to put around Hitler's 
neck. 

What you get 
Planters Peanuts. 
Nickname for “father.” 
Natural substance con- 
taining metal. 

The continent in which 
China is located. 
Short for “omnibus.” 
Sevth Dakota (abbr.). 
To partake of food. 

To find the weight of. 
Rhode Island (abbr.). 
Second-year student. 
A single object or unit. 
Possessing the quali- 
ties of a true man. 

A seagoing vessel. 


from 


an — 


8. 
12. 


16. 
17. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23. 





DOWN 


- To pay out money. 
- Game of Indian origin. 
. The 


little “ gentleman 


shown above, “Mr. 
“ 





. A football field; also, 


grated utensil for cook- 


ing. 

Biblical form of “yes.” 
A rod used for beating 
time to music. 
“Boy dates — 
An exclamation, ex- 
pressing surprise. 
Male offspring. 

An obnoxious thing or 
person. 

Leave out. 

A representation of 
any geographical re- 
gion; a chart. 

The organ of vision. 


“ 





CERTIFICATE 
illustration, 
Textile Desig 


38 Studies 


James C. Boudreau, 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, 


COURSES—Advertising i 
Industria! Design. interior Design 
n. 


75 Instructors 
Director, Brooklyn 5..N. Y 


Art Education 
Design, 


58th Year 

















= SENIORS: Earh your graduation ex- 


Ppenses by taking orders 


for America's most beautiful Gradua- 
tion Name Cards from fellow students. 
Free cards and free sample kit. Write 
teday to Printcraft, 1423 &. Kim St., 
Scranton Pa. 





BUY WAR BONDS 








Judgment Day 


A group of soldiers were discussing 
the things they planned to do when 
discharged from the Army. 

“First thing I'm going to do when I 
get out,” said one disgruntled individ- 
ual, “is bust the sergeant right on the 
nose.” : 

“Oh, yeah?” retorted a comrade. 
“That’s what you think. You're going 
to wait in line and take your turn just 
like the rest of us!” 


Why Bother? 


On the eve of the assault on Saipan, 
in the Marianas group, a medical officer 
warned the marines: 

In the surf they must beware of 
sharks, barracuda, sea snakes, anemones, 
razor-sharp coral, polluted water, poison 
fish, etc. 

Ashore, the men must take precau- 
tions against leprosy, typhus, filariasis, 
yaws, typhoid and paretyphoid fevers, 
dengue fever, dysentery, an assortment 
of skin and eye infections, sabre grass, 
insects, snakes, giant lizards. 

They were instructed to eat nothing 
on the island, nor to drink its waters, 
nor approach its inhabitants. 

“And now,” concluded the doctor, 
“are there any questions?” 

A marine raised his hand. “Sir,” he 
said, “why don’t we let the Japs have 
the island?” 


Quote 


While There’s Life — 


When Bob Hope was in Bizerte, he 
and his script writer, Hal Bloch,. were 
preparing a show which Hope would 
dc for 2000 troops. While they were 
working, Nazi bombers began to raid 
Bizerte. 

‘Doing « show and at the same time 
worrying about getting killed is an un- 
usual thing,” said the script writer. 

“Not at all,” cracked the comedian. 
“I’ve been doing it all my life!” 

Leonard Lyons 


Opinion Pole? 


German private: “General, General, 
I've just discovered a secret weapon. I 
guarantee it will end the war in an in- 
stant!” 

General: “Yes? Well, tell us about it. 
Don’t just stand there.” 

Private: “It’s very simple, sir. Just 
suspend a white flag from a pole and 
wave it.” 
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HELP! MORE PAPER! 


In saving or collecting old papers, 
Uncle Sam says the smaller pieces are 
nseful too, things like egg cartons, car- 
tons of all kinds, smaller pieces of wrap- 
ping paper, envelopes, circulars, old 
calendars, odd cardboard, and paper 
throw-outs generally. The scraps must 
be reasonably clean, of course — free of 
ashes, cellophane paper, crumbs, ciga- 
rette butts, as well as garbage. And 
milk containers cannot be used. If seven 
million persons each contributed one 
envelope, the total would be enough to 
make 75,000 containers for blood plas- 
mal! So get a container ready and fill it. 
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@ THE glamour = 
of Nature . . the | 


. they’re yours ° — Fan 
in ‘this Indian “taxi.” 


An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the long trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 


* War has restricted our production of canoes, 
outboard boats, rowboats, dinghies and sail- 
boats, but Old Town quality is h d. 





Send 3c postage for catalog to Old Town Cuneo 
Company, 153 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 





















“Old Town Canoes 








HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QU/Z N212 


What holds with 
firmness; “peels” 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 





STAMP HINGES. 


INCE 1941 chemists have been try- 

ing to develop a form of penicillin to 
be taken orally. It could be applied di- 
rectly on wounds, or, when used against 
sickness, be rather painfully injected into 
a muscle or vein. Penicillin couldn’t be 
given by mouth because the stomach’s 
digestive acids destroyed it. 

Last month, however, a 41-year-old 
biochemist, Dr. Raymond L. Libby, of 
the American Cyanamid Company, per- 
fected a method of “shielding” penicil- 
lin from stomach acids by enclosing the 
drug in digestive cottonseed il and 
placing it in a gelatin capsule. 

Fats and oils are not split and di- 
gested by stomach acids, but are passed 
on from the stomach to the small in- 
testine, where they are digested by 
other acids not harmful to penicillin. 
The gelatin around the capsule, there- 
fore, is dissolved in the stomach, but 
the oil-and-penicillin globule inside, the 
gelatin passes through the stomach to 
the intestine, where the oil is broken up, 
and the penicillin is released for ab- 
sorption into the blood stream. 

A single dose of 90,000 units of 


penicillin taken by mouth keeps its| 
germ-killing power in the blood for at 


least four hours. To. produce such an 
effect by injection would require three 
injections of 20,000 units each. 

Another advantage of Dr. Libby’s 
oral form of penicillin is that the drug 
needn’t be as highly refined when taken 
by mouth as when injected. This sim- 
plifies penicillin production. 

Other advances on the biotherapy 
front (see Feb. 26 issue) are: 

®@ Lederle Laboratory workers have 
successfully separated from penicillin 





mixtures the most potent type of penicil- 


lin — penicillin X. The green mold| 
contains | 
three substances known as penicillins | 
‘|F, G, and X. These do not kill germs 


which produces _ penicillin 


directly, but cause their death either by 
building a “wall” around them that cuts 
off food, or by carrying oxygen and 
burning them. 

@ A green mold related to penicillin 
was accidentally found (at Buffalo 
School of Medicine) which feeds on the 
poisons produced by tuberculosis germs. 
It has prevented guinea pigs from get- 
ting TB. 

® Scientists of the Michigan State 
College of Agriculture have found that 
antibiotics (see Feb. 26 issue) are 
found not only in molds and lichens, 
but also in onions, cabbage, the berries 
of mountain ash, blueberry, currant, and 





At Stationery Departments Everywhere 











honeysuckle. 
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Waiting For 
youl 


it’s not difficult te win cash prizes in the 
Scholastic Awards Contest 


. . . why don’t YOU try? 
See your art teacher—send in your entry 
at once — and be a winner! 


$400 IN CASH PRIZES 


PICTORIAL TEXTILE 
AWARDS! AWARDS! 


It’s easy to docorate fabrics with PRANG 
TEXTILE COLORS —if you can hold a brush 
you can do it! The colors do not fade or run 
—can be applied by free brush or stencil — 
and the articles decorated are more beauti- 
ful than money can buy. Complete Prang 
Textile Color Kit, including instructions and 
everything needed to decorate fabrics — $3.50 
at your Dealer's. 

Send for the booklet 

SELF” that has dozens of suggestions, 

ideas illustrated in color, and complete 

instructions. Only 25¢ Postpaid. 

Send for Prang Textile Color folder — 


FREE 
Dept. $-6 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON ¢ COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE 
9 Rocegreien Plas Mew Yon - p20 on ber. conan 







“DO IT YOUR- 
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ing is — ge proper 
fundamentals fixed ps your 
mind, practice and prac 
tice them, and take care 
of yoursel: ee ae 
writes for A 
MOUS SLUGGER YEAR 
BOOK. Ask your eae 
for it or send 5c to Dept. 
$-32, Hillerich & yee 
Co... Louisville 2, Lagi 
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SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBAL 





Class chub and emblems. 
pins, club pins, rings 
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PLAYING FITNESS I$ 
FIGHTING FITNESS 
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“EVERYBODY who likes to ‘mix it’ will get a kick out of Commando Wres- 
tling. It’s a rough-and-jumble sport, wonderful fun and a great body build- 
er. You will learn how to give and take, to handle yourself in emergencies represer 
and to act with instant decision. Condition is vitally important. For, where — and em; 
two players are evenly matched, the one who is stronger at the finish will BILLY SHERIDAN —Wrestling, Soccer tresses t 














usually win. The condition you derive from Commando Wrestling plus good : i : project, 
everyday living habits will give you total fitness.’’—William Sheridan. and Lacrosse, Coach, Lehigh University Each 
€ interesti 

construc 

America’s armed forces are’ trained like athletes today— eae - 
in vigorous, conditioning sports like Commando Wrestling. — ' i vad 
And they are keeping in good condition wherever they MM - Lic plement 
serve by eating wholesome energy food. One of the most " “> script is 
popular items in their “‘energy ration” are the tins of vita fb, Py gE sultation 
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min-rich Planters Peanuts that we are sending overseas. 


2 kas 
But although the jumbo Planters Peanuts are in “‘active PE AN TU) Iv G AN Vir a i eta 


service’ for the duration, you can still get Planters Peanuts 
in handy 5c bags—always crisp, nourishing and delicious. 
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Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. -Just mail 15c and two empty on the ¢ 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters of consu 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. who con: 
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Sight ond Sound 


HERE are two classrooms whose 

pupils are numbered in the millions. 
They are the CBS American School of 
the Air, and the NBC University of the 
Air. 

CBS’s radio schoolroom is celebrating 
its fifteenth anniversary this year. It is 
in session from October through April 
for half an hour a day. It has the offi- 
cial endorsement of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which represents 
218,000 public school teachers. In the 
truest sense of the world, the American 
School of the Air is free education. Its 
up-to-the-minute dramatizations of sci- 
ence, music, history, geography, litera- 
ture, and current events are paid for by 
the network, and are not for sale to any 
sponsor. 

The School of the Air is the biggest 
single radio activity on any network. It 
consumes more radio time (a series 
represents 150 half-hour programs), 
and employs more radio actors and ac- 
tresses than any other coordinated radio 
project. 

Each program is constructed to make 
interesting listening and to stimulate 
constructive thinking. Radio education 
is not intended to take the place of the 
regular classroom educator, but to sup 
plement the work of the teacher. Every 
script is preparec through careful con- 
sultation with outstanding educational 
authorities on the subject. It is also pre- 
pared in a dramatic manner guaranteed 
to arouse the interest of the listener. 

Lyman Bryson, Columbia’s Director 
of Education, is in charge of the School 
of the Air. He believes education is 
most successful when molded to fit the 
pupil instead of vice versa. Mr. Bry- 
son’s experience as an educator, news 
paperman, social worker, and writer has 
given him excellent background for his 
job. 
The School of the Air is not content 
merely to dispense information. It be- 
lieves that children should be taught to 
inquire as to the whys and wherefores 
of the things they are told. Key stations 
on the CBS network maintain boards 
of consultants and education directors 
who consult with teachers in the vicin- 
ity of the stations. The purpose of such 
consultations is to correlate the Air 





CLASSROOMS IN THE AIR 


School programs with the community’s 
needs. 

On Monday, the School of the Air’s 
half hour is called Science at Work. It 
explains new discoveries and inventions 
which aren't in textbooks as yet. Tues- 
day features Gateways to Music, for 
which concert hall artists are signed. 
Wednesday offers New Horizons, which 
covers air age geography and history. 
Tales from Far and Near occurs on 
Thursday, and includes modern and 
classical stories for children. Friday's 
This Living World discusses current 
events and postwar problems. 

This Living World is especially inter- 
esting to public school students. Its 
twenty minute documentary or drama- 
tized coverage of current events is fol- 
lowed by a ten minute discussion among 
public school students broadcast from 
New York. If local stations wish, they 
can pick up the New York discussion, 





Left, Sterling 
















Fisher, 
Service Counselor for the Uni- 
versity of the Air. Right, Lyman 
Bryson, CBS’s Director of Edu- 
cation. Below, high school stu- 
dents debate a vital issue as part 
of “This Living World,” on the 
American School of the Air. 
(Photos courtesy NBC and CBS.) 





or they can substitute their own student 
forum selected from schools in sur- 
rounding areas. In this way, groups of 
students who have familiarized them- 
selves with the subject under discussion 
can analyze national and international 
problems in forums. 

The literature broadcasts are pre- 
pared for primary, elementary, and 
junior high schools. The science series 
is graded for upper elementary, junior 
and senior high schools. These radio 
courses have also attracted large adult 
audiences. The School of the Air is reg- 
ularly rebroadcast by the Army to its 
men and women all over the world. 
The Army’s Information and Education 
Division uses selections from the music 
and literature programs, and carries the 
science and geography series. Local 
stations throughout the country rebroad- 
cast some of the series for swing-shift 


(Concluded on page 8-T) 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 


S U N Oa 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 


Leading authors, critics, and educa- 
tors discuss the world’s great books. 
Books scheduled for discussion are: Apr. 
1, Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua; 
Apr. 8, Poe’s Poems; Apr. 15; Bolivar’s 
Memoirs; Apr. 22, Tolstoy’s Anna Karen- 
ina; Apr. 29, Corneille’s The Cid. 


1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 


Discussions of current social, political 
and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago. 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 


The world-famous orchestra brings 
musical masterpieces to Sunday listen- 
ers, with the concerts being directed by 
outstanding conductors of the present 
day. Conductor on Apr. 1, 8, 15, Artur 
Rodzinski. Names of conductors to ap- 
pear on Apr. 22 and 29 not available at 
press time. 


3:30-4:30 p.m. The Army Hour, NBC 
On-the-scene accounts of military op- 
erations, presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. War Department. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Your America, MBS 

A program designed to acquaint 
listeners in the East with the industrial 
might of the West. Sponsored by the 
employees of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Leading industries from America’s West- 
ern and Middle Western states will be 
saluted on the program. 


5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 
Arturo Toscanini will appear as guest 
conductor with the NBC symphony or- 
chestra on April 1, with Dr. Frank Black 
taking over the program thereafter. 
Charles F. Kettering serves as intermis- 
sion commentator. 


MONDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 

Air — Science Frontiers, CBS 
Scientific achievements in many fields 

are dramatized’ with stress upon occu- 
pational requirements. Apr. 2, Drugs 
and Doctors — Pharmacology; Apr. 9, 
Electronic Age — Electrical Engineering; 
Apr. 16, The Microphone — Radio En- 
gineering; Apr. 23, Charting the Course 
— Cartography. 

8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 


Anniversary series of historical drama 
programs with guest stars. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Author’s Play- 
house, NBC 


Dramatized works by classic and 
modern masters. 


TUES OAG® 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 


Dramatized incidents from the lives 
of the composers, music that speaks for 
foreign lands and peoples, and seasonal 
music. Apr. 3, The Story of the Dance; 
Apr. 10, Pan America; Apr. 17, America 
Singing; Apr. 24, With Our Fighting 
Men. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS 


Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 


Granik. 
9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
chosen by their authors. Whit Burnett, 
well-known writer and editor, director. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words At War, 
NBC 
Dramatizations of current books on 
war, presented in cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — New Horizons, CBS 


Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews will throw 
the spotlight on important areas of an 
air-age globe. Apr. 4, Fuel for Power — 
Ruhr Valley; Apr. 11, World Port — 
London; Apr. 18, United by Steel — 
Chicago; Apr. 25, World Communica- 
tions — New York. 


THURSDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales From Far and Near, CBS 


Series dramatizing notable _ stories 
from classical and current literature. 
Apr. 5, Freddy the Detective; Apr. 12, 
He Wouldn’t Be King; Apr. 19, Johnny 
Tremain; Apr. 26, The Arkansaw Bear. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meet- 
ing of the Air, BN 


The oldest  audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 

10:30-11:00 p.m. The March of Time, 
BN 


News in the making, with significant 
details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music in Ameri- 
can Cities, NBC 
University of the Air program. Each 
program is devoted to a different city. 
Apr. 5, St. Louis; Apr. 12, Bahia and 
Sao Paulo; Apr. 19, Rochester; Apr. 26, 
Philadelphia — The Middle Period. 


ot eA CY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 


Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Apr. 6, Frontiers for Youth; Apr. 
13, Peace and the Americas; Apr. 20, Is 
World Organization Possible? Apr. 27, 
Understanding Our World. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 


Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. The 
Great Novels, NBC 


University of the Air literature course. 
Dramatizations of the world’s great nov- 
els, with commentary. Apr. 7, Madame 
Bovary; Apr. 14, 21, 28, Les Mise- 


rables. 
SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 


Home economics series of the Uni- 
versity of the Air. Covers important 
phases of home making including hous- 
ing, clothing, food, and family relation- 
ships. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow Mouse Pro- 
gram, MBS 


Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third Sat- 
urdays, featuring high school forum dis- 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion poll and reading of student poetry. 


:00-3:30 p.m. The Land Is Bright, CBS 


Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 
in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Drama of an American family in war- 
time, presented in cooperation with the 


World’s 


“~ 


a 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 


University of the Air program. It is 
designed to bring the American public 
a whole range of discussions on the 
major problems we face after the war. 
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NEW [6mm. FILMS 


ELEMENTS OF PHOTOGRAPHY — Instructional film, 
which shows in detail all the steps involved in taking, de- 
veloping, and printing a good picture. The procedure used 
in the film is based upon the training methods of the Signal 
Corps of the Army. 2 reels. Available for rental from Walter 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

OUR CONSTITUTION — A talking motion picture show- 
ing those dramatic events immediately leading to the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadelphia, where the Consti- 
tution was written, 2 reels. For information concerning the 
purchase or rental of this film, apply to Academic Film Co., 
Inc., 1650 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

THE EDGE OF THE WORLD — An outstanding film 
about the defeat of a strong, hardy people, faced with in- 
surmountable natural odds, on a lonely island in the Shetland 
group. 7 reels. Apply to Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

A PASSPORT TO HEALTH — With clarity and detail, 
this film shows the vital importance of immunizing children 
against diseases. Of vital interest to every health-conscious 
person. 2 reels. Free, from the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

CORVETTE K-225—A Universal picture. Fast action 
shows how a corvette accounts for two submarines and two 
Nazi planes on its maiden convoy. 10 reels. For rent from 
Bell & Howell, 1801-1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, IIl. 

WORLD OF PLENTY — The past, present, and future of 
the problem of over-production of food in a world of hungry 
people. Animated diagrams, pictorial material, and_ trick 
optical effects make especially effective the plans for postwar 
food production and distribution. 4 reels. Apply to: Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

BACK TO NORMAL — Former patients of Roehampton 
Hospital in England show how the use of artificial limbs 
enable the disabled to work and play like other people. This 
is a detailed film of the part played by modern science in the 
making and fitting of artificial limbs. 2 reels. For rent from: 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 





YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 
A scene from A Passport to Health. 
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AS YOU LIKE IT 


Laurence Olivier, Elisabeth Bergner, Sophie 
Stewart and Henry Ainley. This delightful com- 
edy lives again in an elaborate setting of unusual 
realism. A superb screen production seldom, if 


ever, equaled in Shakespearean art. 





son, Joan Fontaine. West Point and its glorious 


tradition of yesterday, its splendors of today, its 


soldiers of tomorrow. 










FRANK (Bring “Em Back 
Alive) BUCK. First feature 








W¢ adventure! 
Communicate with your Film Library for rentals, or write to us. 


Send for latest catalog of other big features, 
musicals, short subjects, and serials. 


Exelusive Distributors 


COMMONWEALTH PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y 





HERE ARE Classrooms in the Air 


(Concluded from page 5-T) 


workers. It all goes to prove that the 
[IDES American public, young and old, wants 

to learn more things more quickly. 
It might be said that one graduates 


from the American School of the Air 


r/ to NBC’s University of the Air. 
0 JAP, ROVED LEARNING This radio university was inaugurated 
in the summer of 1942 as an experiment 
in the field of higher education. NBC 
believes that radio as an educational 
To Increase Film Effectiveness medium lacks power when its educa- 
tional features are not coordinated, It 
* Visual Learning Guides—What are they? resolved, therefore, to bring its educa- 
= tional programs together systematically 
The Guides are four-page folders prepared by the National 


Audio-Visual Council to accompany 16 mm. educational sound under a unifying institution — the Uni- 
films of the U. S. Office of Education, Army and Navy and versity of the Air. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films. se . : , , 
The University of the Air provides 
* Visual Learning Guides—Who uses them? systematic instruction in a balanced 
They are successfully used in approximately 500 leading schools, variety of mature subjects Its broad- 
war worker training courses and in classes for military personne). ? ee =i 
casts can be correlated with existing 
* Visual Learning Guides—What do they cost? classroom instruction in colleges all over 
Only $1.45 per package, plus shipping charges, for each package : i i 
of 50 student Guides and one teacher's instruction sheet. . the country: Its curriculum 7 planned 
in close consultation with leading edu- 


96 Visual Learning Guides 








EFFECTIVE—TIME-SAVING— INEXPENSIVE cators who represent every region of 
Write today for free samples of Guides in the following groups: the United States as well as many Latin 


Social Studies Vocational Training American nations. Canada also makes 
ee Rg oll oon vit Tecking an outstanding contribution to both the 
Pre-Induction Training musical and dramatic series through the 
cooperation of the Canadian Broadcast- 
‘ arses ing Cerporation. 
THREE STAGES fl a SS Oe Vat eo Sterling Fisher, Assistant Public Serv- 
" @ READINESS 1S CREATED. stv- ice Counselor of NBC and Director of 
dents are prepared fer material the University of the Air, states that the 
betere film shewing end con- courses are also planned for those who 
sclovsly watch for impertent have never gone to college, or whose 
— college days are behind them. It en- 
ables these listeners to continue modern 
and systematic education in an inter- 
VISUAL IMAGES ARE RECALLED esting and convenient way. 
AND REINFORCED. The test on By using the University of the Air's 
Pages 2 and 3 emphasizes courses, college students have the oppor- 
cnannS ae sae Se HG tunity to enlarge their cultural horizons. 
record for future reference. ’ 

The courses are designed to supplement 
each other, and include history, litera- 
ture, music, and current events. 

Sia ue Geetnees fe. Music of the New World is presented 
HUET, Gemnesions end tele. Thursdays, the first program of the Uni- 
ences are incentive for eddi- versity of the Air’s week. Friday brings 
tional study. We Came This Way, the University’s 
history course, The World’s Great Nov- 
; Mail This Coupon for Free Samples Today! els, a literature course. Saturday fea- 
it a eedrabirent abe dnahén a tel qren tend wenetemmmmammawd | tures Home Is What You Make lt. a 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP- A Division of Scholastic Magazines TE 3-12-45 home economics series, and Our For- 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York eign Policy. 

Our Foreign Policy is something new 


in radio history. Members of the major 
governmental bodies who form and exe- 
cute America’s international policy will 
discuss over the air problems for build- 
ing and securing the peace. This should 
be of special interest not only to ci- 
vilians, but also to soldiers who receive 
University of the Air rebroadcasts 
Pre-induction T 9 State through Army stations. 























GUIDES BECOME A_ SPRING- 





Please send me information end Name 

samples for the following 

aay ad of Visuvel Learning 
Ss: 





School 





Social Studies 

Latin America 
——_—_Health Education 

Vocational Training 
—___Science Studies City P. O. Zone 
——_——Pre-Flight Training 


Address 
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